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PART  ONE 


“POSITIONS” 


. . . Why  should  not  teachers  be  well  prouided  for,  to  continue 

their  whole  life  in  the  schoole,  as  Diuines,  Lawyers,  Physicians  do  in  their 
seuerall  professions?  Thereby  iudgement,  cunning,  and  discretion  will 
grow  in  them:  and  maisters  would  proue  olde  men,  and  such  as  Xenophon 
setteth  ouer  children  in  the  schooling  of  Cyrus.  Wheras  now,  the  schoole 
being  vsed  but  for  a shift,  afterward  to  passe  thence  to  the  other  profes- 
sions, though  it  send  out  very  sufficient  men  to  them,  it  selfe  remaineth 
too  too  naked,  considering  the  necessitie  of  the  thing.  I conclude  there- 
fore that  this  trade  requireth  a particular  college  for  these  foure  causes. 
1.  First  for  the  subiect  being  the  meane  to  make  or  mar  the  whole  frye  of 
our  state.  2.  Secondly  for  the  number,  whether  of  them  that  are  to  learne, 
or  of  them  that  are  to  teache.  3.  Thirdly  for  the  necessitie  of  the  profes- 
sion which  maye  not  be  spared.  4.  Fourthly  for  the  matter  of  their  studie 
which  is  comparable  to  the  greatest  professions,  for  language,  for  iudge- 
ment, for  skil  how  to  traine,  for  varietie  in  all  pointes  of  learning,  wherin 
the  framing  of  the  minde,  and  the  exercising  of  the  bodie  craueth  exquisite 
consideration,  beside  the  staidnes  of  the  person. 


From  POSITIONS,  written  by  Richard  Mvlcaster,  Master  of  the  Schoole  erected  in  London 
Anno:  1561,  in  the  Parish  of  Sainct  Laurence  Powntneie,  by  the  Worshipfull  Companie  of 
the  Merchaunt  Tailers  of  the  said  citie. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


THE  AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  programs 
in  education  in  six  selected  institutions  of  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  discover  what,  if  any,  trends  toward  a distinctly  professional 
program  have  become  or  are  becoming  evident  in  university  depart- 
ments, schools,  or  colleges  of  education.  Of  the  six  universities, 
three  are  public  and  three  are  private.  The  public  institutions  are 
the  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  They  were  chosen  for  this  study  because  their 
professional  departments  of  education  have  the  longest,  unbroken 
history  among  the  publicly  supported  universities.  For  the  same 
reason,  among  the  privately  supported  institutions,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Harvard  University,  and  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity were  chosen  as  typical. 

The  thesis  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Part  I containing  Chapters 
I — VII,  and  Part  II,  Chapters  VIII — XIV.  Chapter  I contains 
introductory  and  explanatory  material  dealing  with  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  study.  Chapters  II — VII  deal  with  data  drawn  from  the 
six  institutions  studied.  A chapter  is  devoted  to  each  university,  and 
in  each  case  discusses  development  of  the  university’s  professional 
department  of  education  under  the  headings  (a)  the  designation  of 
the  professional  school,  (b)  the  statements  of  its  purpose,  (c)  its  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  schools,  (d)  its  admission  require- 
ments, (e)  the  diplomas  and  degrees  granted,  and  (f)  its  professional 
courses  in  education.  Part  II  brings  together  the  significant  findings 
of  the  preceding  chapters,  and  attempts,  under  the  six  headings 
mentioned  above,  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
six  institutions  for  the  period  1873  -74  to  1923-24  inclusive.  Chapters 
VIII  to  XIII  describe  the  trends  which  have  emerged  or  are  emerging 
under  each  of  the  heads.  Thus,  Chapter  IX  discusses  as  a whole  the 
various  statements  of  the  six  institutions,  and  hence  shows  the  direc- 
tion in  which  professional  programs  in  education  in  institutions  of 
university  grade  are  tending  to  develop,  insofar  as  the  six  institutions 
chosen  for  this  study  are  representative  of  the  higher  educational 
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institutions  of  the  United  States.  Chapter  XIV  attempts  to  summar- 
ize succinctly  the  significant  trends  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this 
study  to  uncover. 

The  sources  from  which  data  have  been  drawn  are  the  official 
catalogs  and  announcements  of  the  six  institutions;  the  annual 
reports  of  the  presidents  of  the  universities,  including  also  the  reports 
of  the  administrative  heads  of  the  professional  departments  of  educa- 
tion ; the  official  histories  of  the  universities,  if  these  have  been  com- 
piled; and  certain  other  materials,  meagre  both  in  amount  and  in 
range,  but  pertinent  to  the  study.  In  no  case  have  data  concerning 
summer  sessions  or  summer  quarters  been  included.  * The  procedure 
has  been  to  select  from  these  sources  the  salient  facts  for  each  institu- 
tion for  every  fifth  year  of  the  professional  department  of  education 
to  and  through  1923-24.  Throughout  the  study  many  of  the  essential 
data  have  been  concentrated  in  tabular  form  to  the  end  that  a mini- 
mum of  comment  may  be  necessary  to  interpret  the  findings.  In  a 
few  cases  charts  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Certain  terms  used  in  the  study  should  be  made  clear.  The  term 
professional  courses  includes  all  courses  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give 
insight,  appreciation,  or  technique  in  regard  to  educational  problems 
to  persons  intending  to  teach,  supervise,  administer,  or  evaluate  any 
type  of  educational  activity.  It  does  not  include  courses  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  give  fundamental  knowledge  of  subject  matter  or  skill  in 
practice,  such  as,  for  example,  courses  in  the  history  of  art  for  art 
supervisors,  or  in  swimming  for  teachers  of  physical  education,  even 
though  such  courses  may  be  offered  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessional department  of  education. 

The  term  specialized  curricula  is  used  throughout  the  thesis  to 
denote  curricula  which  have  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
students  understanding  and  proficiency  in  a definite  field  of  educa- 
tional service.  It  means  a program  which,  on  the  basis  of  a more  or 
less  adequate  job  analysis,  aims  to  give  certain  specific  insights, 
appreciations,  and  techniques  for  a definite  profession;  e.  g.,  for  the 
teaching  of  English  in  a high  school. 

The  terms  school  of,  and  department  of  education  are  used  inter- 
changeably in  this  study  when  reference  is  made  in  a general  sense  to 
that  part  of  a university  which  has  to  do  with  the  professional  train- 

*A  bibliography  is  appended  to  each  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  six  institutions.  The  numbers 
appearing  through  out  the  text  of  a given  chapter  refer  to  the  appropriate  numbers  in  the  bibliography 
for  that  chapter. 
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ing  of  educators.  The  term  college,  unless  otherwise  designated, 
always  refers  to  the  four-year  liberal  arts  college. 

The  reader  who  peruses  the  following  chapters  is  requested  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  this  study  does  not  purport  to  be  a detailed 
account  of  the  history  of  the  professional  schools  of  education  in  the 
six  institutions.  It  is  a study  of  significant  trends.  Any  tendency 
which  persisted  for  as  long  as  five  years  has  been  taken  into  account. 
It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sweep  of  development  that  the 
interpretations  and  conclusions  should  be  evaluated. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

Historical  Setting  of  the  Professional  School 

“In  the  Act  of  February  25,  1847,  establishing  a University  in  the 
State  [of  Iowa],  it  was  specifically  provided  that  there  should  be  a 
professorship  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.”  In 
accordance  with  this  provision  the  trustees  in  assembling  a faculty 
actually  appointed  the  head  of  the  “normal  training  department” 
before  a president  had  been  secured.  (5 — p.  7).  The  professional 
program  in  education  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  therefore,  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  University,  which  opened  for  its  first 
classes  “on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  1855.”  (3 — p.  6).  In 
a sense  the  Normal  Department,  as  it  was  then  called,  actually  ante- 
dated the  beginning  of  the  University,  for  “The  University  was  first 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  but  owing 
to  the  immature  condition  of  its  finances  it  was  closed,  excepting  the 
Normal  Department,  early  in  the  spring  of  1858.  It  was  reorganized 
in  1860,  its  first  term  opening  September  19,  and  from  this  point  its 
history  should  be  dated.”  (2b — p.  25). 

The  First  Circular  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  was  printed  under 
the  date  of  September  1,  1855,  and  was  followed  two  years  later,  in 
1857,  by  the  First  Catalogue  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  The 
University  in  1855  embraced  “besides  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
State  for  Normal  Instruction”  a course  preparatory  to  entrance  into 
the  University;  and  the  “University  Proper,  ...  so  organized  as  to 
embrace  several  departments,  each  of  which  [was]  distinct,  and 
[included]  within  it  only  such  subjects  as  have  with  each  other  natural 
or  necessary  relations.”  Nine  such  departments  were  announced  in 
the  First  Circular.  The  name  of  the  head  of  the  Normal  Department 
appeared  in  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  the  University,  although  the 
department  apparently  was  not  deemed  a part  of  “the  university 
proper.”  (3 — pp.  5-7).  The  Normal  Department,  and  its  successors 
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in  the  University,  remained  the  only  teacher-training  institution  in 
Iowa  until  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  1876. 
(4 — p.  483). 

The  First  Circular  of  the  Normal  Department  bore  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1855.  In  it  was  information  concerning  the  conditions 
of  entrance  and  the  studies  to  be  taken,  together  with  a list  of  forty- 
one  textbooks  used  in  the  department,  no  one  of  which  had  any  rela- 
tion to  pedagogy,  and  a description  of  a “well  selected  library,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  works  on  education.”  (3 — pp.  10-12). 

Designation  of  the  Professional  School 

The  professional  school  for  teachers  at  the  University  of  Iowa  was 
first  known  as  the  Normal  Department  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  although  it  was  not  announced  as  a part  of  “the  university 
proper.”  In  1858-59  it  still  bore  this  designation  and  was  still  offici- 
ally outside  the  academic  fold.  For  1868-69  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment was  announced  as  one  of  four  departments,  Collegiate,  Normal, 
Law,  and  Medical,  and  “was  under  the  same  general  supervision 
with  the  other  departments.”  (2c — pp.  6,  39). 

In  1873-74  the  professional  program  was  centered  in  a chair  of 
Didactics  in  the  Academical  Department.  A half  century  later  in 
April,  1923,  a notable  company  of  educators  gathered  “to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  event  as  the  institution  of  the  first 
permanent  department  of  education  in  an  American  University.”* 
(6— pp.  490-491). 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Academical  Department  was  shown  by 
the  assertion,  “The  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
Academical  Department  are  such  as  would  be  selected  if  that  depart- 
ment were  organized  and  carried  forward  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
educating  teachers  for  advanced  schools.  Such  teachers  need,  pri- 
marily, accurate  scholarship  united  with  liberal  culture.  The  instruc- 
tion given  in  language,  science,  mathematics  and  literature  meets 
the  demand.”  (2d — p.  45). 

By  1883-84,  although  still  laboring  under  the  name  Didactics, 
the  department,  now  a part  of  the  School  of  Letters,  had  again  taken 
on  the  professional  spirit  which  was  henceforth  to  motivate  its  activ- 
ity, and  announced  a program  definitely  planned  to  train  educa- 

♦Michigan  claims  the  first  permanent  chair  in  education.  The  correctness  of  this  claim  lies  only  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  a vacancy  in  the  chair  of  pedagogy  at  Iowa  during  the  spring  term  of  1891.  (1 — p.  73). 
A “chair  of  didactics  was  established  [at  Iowa]  which  has  been  recognized  as  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.”  (1 — p.  48). 
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tional  leaders.  In  1888-89,  as  Pedagogics,  in  the  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment, it  gained  further  solidity  in  its  educational  program  through 
the  establishment,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Educational  Board 
of  Examiners,  of  the  practice  of  certifying  teachers.  (2g — p.  28). 

It  was  not  until  1903-04  that  it  became  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Four  years  later  in  June,  1907,  the  School  of  Education  was 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  as  a school  within  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  the  director  of  the  School  of  Education  being  also  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  the  catalog  for  1913-14,  the  College  of  Education  was  announced 
for  the  first  time.  In  essence  it  was  still  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  preceding  decade.  The  same  situation  continued  until  and 
through  1923-24. 

Statements  of  Aim 

The  purpose  of  the  first  professional  work  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  was  stated  in  the  First  Circular  of  the  Normal 
Department,  September,  1855,  in  these  words: 

The  attention  of  pupils  is  directed,  first,  to  a thorough  review  of  elemen- 
tary studies;  second,  to  those  branches  of  knowledge,  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  above  named  elementary  studies  or  col- 
lateral to  them;  third,  to  the  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes  . . . The 

Art  of  Teaching  and  its  Modes  includes  instruction  as  to  the  philosophy 
of  teaching  and  discipline,  as  drawn  from  the  nature  and  developments 
of  the  juvenile  mind,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  our  Common  School  System  of  Education.  (3 — p.  10). 

During  the  decade  and  a half  which  intervened  between  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  Department  and  1868-69,  there  was 
no  essential  change  in  the  statements  of  aim.  In  1868-69  came  for 
the  first  time  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher-training  prob- 
lem was  one  of  professional  education.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  catalog  of  that  year  is  significant  because  it  records  the 
awakening  of  those  in  charge  to  the  professional  nature  of  their  task. 

The  design  of  this  department  being  to  qualify  teachers  for  District 
and  High  Schools,  the  course  of  study  is  made  to  embrace  the  common 
and  higher  branches  of  a liberal  English  education,  together  with  those 
that  are  strictly  professional.  In  these  professional  studies  the  whole 
science  of  human  culture,  embracing  the  laws  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  growth  and  development,  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching, 
together  with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  are  made 
the  special  subjects  of  study  and  instruction.  (2c — p.  42). 
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The  awakening  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  not  for 
long,  however„for  it  was  but  five  years  later,  1873-74,  that  the  chair 
of  Education  became  the  chair  of  Didactics  in  the  Academical 
Department.  The  influence  of  this  relationship  has  been  suggested  on 
page  10.  Although  the  announced  purpose  was  “to  prepare  teachers 
for  advanced  schools,”  (2d — pp.  44,  45),  yet  for  ten  years  the 
belief  held  sway  that  all  one  needs  in  order  to  be  a good  teacher  is 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  (2e — p.  25).  A new  type  of 
program  was  scheduled  in  1883-84  and  a slightly  different  one  in 
1888-89,  but  there  was  no  definite  recasting  of  aim  until  1893-94. 

In  the  catalog  for  1893-94  the  University  of  Iowa  officially  stated 
the  purpose  of  pedagogical  training  in  the  following  words: 

In  providing  instruction  in  Pedagogy  the  University  purposes: 

1.  To  fit  University  students  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state. 

2.  To  promote  the  scientific  study  of  education. 

3.  To  give  instruction  in  the  history  of  education  and  educational 
theories  and  systems. 

4.  To  establish  a close  relation  between  the  University  and  the  high 
schools  of  the  state.  (2h — p.  38).* 

Under  the  “General  Plan  of  Collegiate  Department”  the  Univer- 
sity further  recognized  its  responsibility  by  the  statement, 

By  pursuing  one  or  another  of  the  four  general  courses  and  devoting 
the  time  left  open  for  elective  studies  to  some  one  line,  it  is  possible  for  the 
student  to  arrange  a course  which  shall  more  thoroughly  fit  him  for  teach- 
ing some  particular  specialty.  (2h — p.  11). 

The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Education  in  1907  was  the 
occasion  for  formulating  for  the  first  time  a comprehensive  statement 
of  the  aim  of  the  professional  school  of  education.  Its  controlling 
purpose  was  announced  as  follows  in  the  section  of  the  1908-09  cata- 
log dealing  specifically  with  the  School  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to  bring  together  and  cor- 
relate all  of  the  numerous  forces  of  the  University  which  contribute  in  a 
professional  way  to  the  preparation  of  educational  leaders  in  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  colleges,  and  city  superintendencies. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Education  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  teachers  in  high  school  should  have  first  of  all,  and  fundamental  to 
all  other  preparation,  a broad  and  liberal  education;  second,  that  they 
should  be  master  of  some  special  subjects  which  they  expect  to  teach;  and 
third,  that  the  foregoing  should  be  supplemented  by  professional  educa- 


*Note  the  similarity  to  the  first  statement  of  aim  for  the  University  of  Michigan,  p.  28. 
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tion  which  shall  give  a knowledge  of  the  .pupils  to  be  taught,  the  problems 
to  be  met,  and  new-meaning  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  which  are  to  be 
used  as  means  of  education. 

The  specific  aim  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to  be  a professional  school 
of  high  grade  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  leaders  of  educational 
thought.  It  is  especially  fitted  to  educate  men  and  women  as  teachers  of 
special  subjects  in  the  best  high  schools,  as  principals  of  high  schools  and 
graded  schools,  as  superintendents  of  schools,  as  supervisors  of  special 
subjects,  as  directors  of  kindergartens,  and  as  instructors  and  professors 
in  colleges  and  normal  schools.  (2k — p.  269). 

The  professional  identity  of  the  School  of  Education  was  further 
emphasized  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  which  the  School 
administratively  resided,  by  the  following  paragraph: 

The  professional  work  for  teachers  is  organized  into  a School  of  Educa- 
tion. The  curriculum  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a liberal  educa- 
tion, extended  preparation  in  a limited  group  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  and 
special  training  in  the  science  of  education,  constitute  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  high  school  teacher  now  practically  attainable.  (2k — p.  116). 

Similarly,  the  University  Committee  on  Recommendation  of 
Teachers  stated  that 

Those  who  have  arranged  their  work  with  the  view  to  making  teaching 
a profession  by  preparing  definitely  to  teach  certain  subjects  and  by 
special  pedagogical  training,  may  be  recommended  with  more  confidence 
than  those  whose  work  has  been  general  and  without  pedagogical  equip- 
ment. (2k — p.  71). 

By  1913-14  the  School  of  Education  had  become  the  College  of 
Education.  The  statement  of  aim,  however,  remained  identically 
the  same  as  before,  except  that  “supervisorships”  was  added  to  the 
group  of  educational  positions  for  which  training  was  given.  (21 — 
p.  163). 

In  1918-19  the  statement  was  elaborated  by  the  addition  of  the 
two  following  paragraphs: 

The  College  sets  for  itself  these  tasks:  first,  the  thorough  and  adequate 
training  of  high  school  teachers;  second,  the  thorough  and  adequate  train- 
ing of  all  types  of  supervisory  officers;  and  third,  the  provision  of  courses 
in  the  various  fields  of  education  that  students  not  primarily  preparing  to 
be  teachers  may  receive  certain  training  in  education  as  a portion  of  their 
preparation  for  effective  participation  in  social  life.  (2m — p.  149). 

For  the  prospective  teacher  this  has  the  effect  of  placing  the  emphasis 
primarily  upon  the  subject  which  he  intends  to  teach,  the  student  major- 
ing in  the  special  subject  and  taking  education  only  as  a minor.  For  the 
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supervisory  officer,  however,  and  for  the  teacher  of  normal  training  sub- 
jects, the  second  phase  of  his  preparation  deals  specifically  with  education. 

Such  students  are  advised  to  major  in  this  subject.  (2n — p.  133). 

The  statement  of  aim  for  1923-24  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
paragraphs  just  quoted. 

Experimental  and  Demonstration  Schools 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  followed  different  policies  at  different 
times  in  regard  to  a model  or  practise  school  in  connection  with  its 
professional  program  in  education.  In  1858-59  there  was  a model 
school  connected  with  the  Normal  Department.  Each  potential 
graduate  spent  from  two  to  four  weeks  as  a teacher  in  this  school, 
where  “he  [had]  an  opportunity  of  reducing  theory  to  practiec.” 
(2a— -p.  25). 

By  1868-69  the  model  school,  “which  was  not  particularly  popular 
with  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  was  referred  to  more  or  less 
facetiously  as  the  ‘trundle  bed  department,’  had  been  discontinued.” 
(5 — p.  217).  Students,  however,  were  required  to  visit  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa  City  for  observational  purposes.  This  general  situa- 
tion continued  for  approximately  fifteen  years.  (2c — p.  42 ; 2d— p.  45; 
2e — p.  26). 

From  1883-84  to  1908-09  there  was  a hiatus  in  the  clinical  work  of 
the  department  and  school  of  education.  Practice  teaching,  classes 
in  observation,  model  schools,,  relationship  to  any  school  system, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  catalogs  of  this  quarter 
century. 

Clinical  work  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Education  was 
resumed  in  a measure  by  1908-09.  In  the  catalog  for  that  year  the 
following  statement  appeared: 

The  Iowa  City  Public  Schools  are  at  the  service  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion for  observation  . . . Frequent  opportunities  are  offered  for  well 

qualified  students  to  teach  in  the  city  schools  and  in  the  Iowa  City 
Academy.  (2k — p.  270). 

The  same  relationship  was  in  effect  in  1913-14.  (21 — p.  164). 

By  1918-19  the  situation  had  reached  the  status  which  continued 
through  1923-24. 

The  University  High  School  was  established  in  September,  1916,  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  College  of  Education  for  administrative  and 
experimental  work  and  for  practice  teaching  and  supervision  of  high 
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school  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents.  ...  In  general, 
the  purpose  is  to  maintain  a standard  high  school,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  maintained  in  hundreds  of  towns  in  Iowa. 

A complete  elementary  school  of  six  grades  is  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents.  The  policy 
of  the  school  is  to  attempt  such  solutions  to  pressing  modern  problems  as 
can  be  utilized  by  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  training  prospective 
principals  and  superintendents  in  the  practical  methods  of  improving 
school  work  and  giving  faculty  and  students  an  opportunity  for  construc- 
tive work  in  applying  scientific  methods  to  making  better  courses  of  study 
and  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 

There  was  also  in  the  College  of  Education  a Special  School  for 
Crippled  Children  in  which  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  that 
particular  field  were  carried  on.  (2m — pp.  150,  151;  2n — p.  134). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  almost  every  phase  of  the  modern  development 
of  the  College  of  Education  is  foreshadowed  in  the  dim  days  of  the  Normal 
Department.  The  old  trundle  bed  department  is  succeeded  now  by  the 
modern,  well-organized,  efficient  experimental  schools  with  six  years  of 
elementary  work  and  six  years  of  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Experi- 
mental education,  so  feebly  supported  in  the  old  days,  is  now  a prominent 
factor  in  school  activities.  (5 — p.  219). 

Admission  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  first  classes  in  teacher- 
training at  the  University  of  Iowa  show  how  parlous  was  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time.  The  conditions  of  entrance  were  stated  in  the 
First  Circular  of  the  Normal  Department,  1855,  as  follows: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  twelve  years  of  age,  if  a female,  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  if  a male. 

2.  Each  pupil  at  entrance  must  be  supplied  with  slate,  pencil,  blank 
book,  Webster’s  Dictionary,  and  Mitchell’s  or  McNally’s  Geography  and 
Atlas. 

3.  Pupils  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  term.  (3— p.  10). 

In  the  succeeding  years,  until  1873-74,  there  were  few  important 
changes  in  the  admission  requirements.  In  1858-59  the  entrance  age 
had  been  raised  for  males  to  seventeen  years,  and  for  females  to 
fifteen  years,  although  the  head  of  the  department  was  empowered 
to  waive  the  age  requirement  at  his  discretion.  Entrance  examina- 
tions also  appeared  in  this  year  as  well  as  the  stipulation  that  normal 
department  students  should  sign  a statement  declaring  their  inten- 
tion to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Iowa.  (3 — p.  69;  2a — p.  24;  2c — pp.  39, 
40). 
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The  chair  of  Didactics  was  established  in  1873-74,  and  since  it  was 
a part  of  the  Academical  Department,  the  admission  requirements 
were  those  of  that  department.  However,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  professor  of  Didactics  “instruction  in  teacher  training  was  limited 
to  seniors  of  the  academic,  or  collegiate  department  who  were  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  high  schools  or  academies  of  the  state.”  (5 — 
p.  218).  The  situation  remained  the  same  until  1883-84. (2e — p.  26 
2f — p.  21). 

From  1883-84  until  1898-99,  no  mention  of  entrance  requirements 
was  made  in  any  of  the  sources  consulted  by  the  writer.  In  the  latter 
year  it  was  stated  that  courses  in  Pedagogy,  unless  otherwise  desig- 
nated, were  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  special  students.  (2i — 
p.  62).  In  1903-04  no  statement  was  made. 

The  requirements  printed  in  the  catalog  for  1908-09  continued  in 
effect  through  1923-24.  These  read  as  follows:  “Since  the  School  of 
Education  is  within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  the  requirements  for 
admission  are  the  same.”  (2h — p.  271).  In  1918-19  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  were  the  same  as  those 
for  admission  to  Liberal  Arts.  (2m — p.  153).  The  1923-24  announce- 
ment of  the  College  of  Education  referred  the  reader  to  the  entrance 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  (2n — p.  127). 

Professional  Diplomas  and  Degrees 

From  the  beginning  of  work  in  education  at  Iowa  the  University 
has  granted  one  or  more  official  documents  certifying  to  the  profi- 
ciency or  attainment  of  the  recipient.  In  1858-59  a diploma  was 
given  at  the  completion  of  the  course  as  “evidence  of  sound  and 
accurate  scholarship.”  (3 — p.  70).  In  1863-64  the  diploma  was 
awarded  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  proper  qualifications  for  teaching. 
(2a — p.  6). 

For  the  next  thirty  years  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics 
(B.  D.)  was  awarded  on  several  different  bases.  In  1868-69  students 
who  completed  the  literary  and  professional  course  in  the  Normal 
Department  were  entitled  to  the  degree.  (3c — p.  41).  Five  years 
later,  1873-74,  those  who  completed  the  required  course  in  the 
Academical  Department,  and  who  received  the  degree  A.  B.  or 
B.  Ph.  were  “entitled  to  a certified  testimonial  of  qualifications  as 
teachers,  and  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  [received]  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Didactics.”  (2d — p.  45).  For  at  least  two 
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decades  the  conditions  remained  the  same.  (2e — p.  38;  2f — p.  22. 
2g— p.  28;  2h — p.  25).  A slight  change  had  been  made  by  1898-99; 
The  B.  D.  was  then  conferred  upon  students  who  had  completed 
three  full  terms’  work  in  pedagogy  as  a part  of  their  work  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree  and  who  showed  proof  of  two  years’  successful 
teaching  after  graduation.  (2i — pp.  37,  63).  By  1903-04,  two  certi- 
ficates were  granted,  a Supervisor’s  Certificate  and  a Teachers’ 
Certificate.  It  is  significant  that  these  certificates  were  granted  by 
the  University  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. The  conditions  under  which  they  were  given  were  described 
in  the  following  language: 

The  University  will  grant  the  certificates  named  and  described  below  on 
the  following  general  conditions: 

1.  An  average  standing  of  eight  and  one-half  must  be  attained  in  all 
subjects. 

2.  The  candidate  must  give  such  evidence  of  superior  ability  in  his  work 
as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  entitle  him  to  a recommendation  as 
a teacher  or  supervisor  of  schools.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  not  all 
work  which  may  count  toward  a degree  is  necessarily  sufficient  to  count 
toward  these  certificates  ...  In  issuing  this  certificate,  the  Univer- 
sity gives  its  official  recommendation  to  the  recipient.  (2j — pp.  102,  103). 

The  curricula  for  these  certificates  are  discussed  on  page  22  of  this 
study. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1908-09  and  continuing  through  1923-24 
the  School  of  Education,  and  after  1913-14  the  College  of  Education, 
granted  a “certificate  of  the  School  of  Education,”  later  the  “certifi- 
cate of  the  College  of  Education.”  The  requirements  to  be  fulfilled 
remained  practically  the  same,  being  in  essence  the  possession  of  the 
baccalaureate  degree,  the  completion  of  at  least  fourteen  hours  in 
education,  and  six  hours  in  psychology;  and  the  combined  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  majored.  (2k— p.  117;  21 — pp.  164,  165; 
2m — p.  152;  2n — p.  135). 

In  1923-24  there  was  also  announced  a degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  School  Supervision  (B.  S.  in  S.  S.)  to  be  granted  by  the 
University  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  (2n — p.  135). 
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Professional  Courses  in  Education 

The  University  of  Iowa  presents  a problem  more  or  less  common 
to  all  similar  institutions  in  the  number  of  courses  which  are  offered 
in  departments  other  than  education,  but  which,  by  title  and  de- 
scription, seem  to  belong  in  the  department  which  undertakes  the 
professional  training  of  educators.  The  situation  was  apparently 
accepted,  if  not  fostered,  by  the  pioneers  who  occupied  the  chair  of 
didactics  or  pedagogy  in  the  early  years.  The  following  statement 
from  the  catalog  of  1903-04  represents  the  general  attitude  toward 
the  problem. 

Attention  is  called  to  courses  especially  adapted  for  teachers  offered  by 
other  departments.  These  courses  are  of  two  kinds: 

a.  Those  dealing  in  a specific  way  with  the  methodology  and  technique 
of  high  school  instruction  in  those  subjects. 

b.  Those  in  which  the  subject  matter  is  of  fundamental  importance 
(and  to  a certain  extent  adaptable)  in  teaching  those  subjects  in  a modern 
manner  in  the  high  school. 

In  1908-09  the  School  of  Education  listed  by  collegiate  depart- 
ments the  technological  courses  which  should  be  taken  by  prospec- 
tive high  school  teachers.  Twenty-three  academic  departments 
were  so  listed,  of  which  only  two  announced  a teachers’  course. 
(2h— p.  272).  Three  other  departments,  however,  included  a 
teachers’  course  in  their  announcements  under  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  Similarly  in  1913-14  sixteen  academic  departments  were 
listed  under  the  College  of  Education,  no  one  of  which  announced 
therein  a teachers’  course  (21 — pp.  166-170),  although  eleven  offered 
such  a course  under  the  heading  “non-professional  courses”  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  In  1918-19  twenty  and  in  1923-24  nineteen 
academic  departments  were  listed.  In  neither  year  were  there 
teachers’  courses  announced  under  the  College  of  Education.  In 
each  of  the  two  years  fifteen  such  courses  were  offered  under  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  official  catalogs  and  announcements  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  indicate  a paucity  of  specialized  curricula  in  education,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  this  study.  Those  few  instances 
which  are  cited  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow  are  specialized 
curricula  only  by  a generous  definition  of  the  term.  They  are  here 
given  to  show  that  a possible  trend  toward  distinctly  professionalized 
curricula  is  becoming  evident  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  The  catalog 
for  1893-94  contained  the  first  mention  of  a specialized  curriculum. 
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Therein  a “Teachers’  Course’’  was  announced  in  which  were 
“included  those  subjects  which  are  most  closely  related  to  the  work 
of  the  Public  High  Schools  of  the  State  . . . The  course  is 

designed  for  those  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching, 
but  who  are  unable  to  complete  one  of  the  regular  courses.”  These 
statements  were  followed  by  a detailed  listing  of  the  curriculum  for 
two  years  of  three  terms  each,  prefaced  by  the  statement,  “This 
course  does  not  lead  to  a degree.”  (2h — p.  24). 

In  1903-04  two  certificates  were  announced  as  being  granted  by 
the  University;  a Supervisors’  Certificate,  and  a Teachers’  Certifi- 
cate. For  the  Supervisors’  Certificate,  a supervisor  being  defined  as 
“a  person  suitable  to  engage  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing graded  schools,”  the  requirements  were  six  hours  of  general 
psychology,  twenty-four  hours  in  education  chosen  from  six  desig- 
nated courses,  and  additional  work  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  the  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
(2j — p.  102).  For  the  Teachers’  Certificate,  the  teacher  being  “a 
person  suitable  to  engage  in  the  public  school  service,”  the  require- 
ments were  divided  into  two  groups.  To  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
“special  knowledge”  the  student  must  possess  a certificate  of  special 
proficiency  in  or  must  have  taken  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  a 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  presumably  taught  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state.  To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  “professional  knowledge,” 
the  student  must  have  taken  twelve  hours  of  education,  the  courses 
in  Child  Study  and  in  Principles  of  Education  being  required,  and 
the  other  courses  being  selected  from  General  Pedagogy,  Methodol- 
ogy and  Technique  of  Instruction,  and  History  of  Education.  (2j— 
p.  103). 

The  nearest  approach  to  a specialized  curriculum  in  education 
was  described  in  the  catalog  for  1923-24.  This  was  the  curriculum 
for  the  special  training  of  school  supervisors  and  led  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  School  Supervision.  It  was  in  general  prin- 
ciples a standard  120-hour  course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
with  only  twelve  hours  in  education  actually  required,  but  with  a 
total  of  from  26  to  34  hours  of  electives  in  which  supplementary 
courses  in  education  could  be  taken.  Nowhere,  however,  were  the 
particular  courses  in  education  which  should  be  taken  suggested. 
(2n — pp.  135,  136). 

Individual  instruction  was  offered  during  1923-24  in  school 
administration  in  eleven  specialized  fields;  e.  g.,  statistics  applied  to 
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education,  school  finance,  school  surveys,  etc.  Graduate  students 
were  accepted  in  these  courses  “as  quickly  as  abilities  [would] 
permit.”  Such  courses  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  specialized 
courses,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  given  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
is  here  recorded  as  one  trend  in  professional  education  at  that 
institution. 

Table  I and  Chart  I,  immediately  following,  present  in  five-year 
intervals  the  facts  as  to  professional  courses  in  education  in  the 
University  of  Iowa  from  the  inception  of  the  work  in  1855-56  to  and 
through  1923-24.  The  courses  are  grouped  under  twelve  headings 
corresponding  to  headings  generally  used  in  schools  of  education.* 


*The  detailed  data  from  which  Table  1 has  been  compiled  are  on  file  in  the  origina  lcopy  of  this  study 
in  the  library  of  Teachers  College. 
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TABLE  1 


Professional  Courses  in  Education  at  University  of  Iowa 
1855-56  to  1923-24 


Summary  by  Divisions 

54 

58 

63 

68 

73 

78 

83 

88 

93 

98 

03 

08 

13 

18 

23 

55 

59 

64 

69 

74 

79 

84 

89 

94 

99 

04 

09 

14 

19 

24 

Theory  or  Philosophy  of  Education. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

9 

6 

4 

5 

2 

History  of  Education 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

5 

Educational  Psychology 

1 

1 

2 

5 

8 

13 

Administration  and  Supervision  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

7 

11 

Elementary  and  Rural  Education  . 

1 

2 

1 

Secondary  Education 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Vocational  Education 

2 

2 

Physical  Education 

2 

Social  Education  

3 

2 

4 

Comparative  Education 

1 

1 

1 

Methodis  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

13 

19 

20 

Unclassfied  Courses 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

1 

2 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

14 

17 

22 

35 

57 

64 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Historical  Setting  of  the  Professional  School 

Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a state  in  January,  1837. 
Anticipating  her  entrance,  the  Governor  had  appointed  a superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  “the  first  that  ever  held  the  office  in 
this  country  under  a state  government,”  (2 — p.  17),  and  had  laid 
upon  him  as  a first  duty  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  organization 
of  schools,  including  the  university.  The  part  of  the  report  prepared 
by  the  State  Superintendent  having  to  do  with  the  organization  of 
the  university  was  “substantially  embodied  in  an  act  passed  March 
18,  1837.”  (2 — p.  18).  Section  20  of  this  act  specified  that  whenever 
certain  branches  of  the  University  were  formed  “there  [should]  also 
be  established  in  each  a department  especially  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools  . . . ” (2 — p.  22). 

The  need  for  professional  training  of  teachers  was  thus  recognized 
at  the  inception  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  although  over  forty 
years  were  to  elapse  before  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  Regents 
was  to  provide  professional  courses  in  education. 

On  June  25,  1879,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan: 

Resolved,  that  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  a chair  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  be  and  is  hereby  established  in  this  Univer- 
sity. (3a — p.  13). 

President  James  B.  Angell,  in  commenting  on  this  action  in  his 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  said,  “I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  a chair  exclusively  for  this  work  in  any  other 
American  college.”  Growing  out  of  this  statement,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  assertion  so  frequently  reiterated  both  from  the  public  plat- 
form and  in  printed  announcements  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
that  the  action  of  the  Regents  marked  “the  establishment  of  the  first 
permanent  chair  devoted  exclusively  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
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any  American  college  or  university.”  (3a — p.  13).  That  this  is  an 
error  the  reader  of  this  study  has  already  discovered  in  his  perusal  of 
the  section  devoted  to  the  University  of  Iowa,  wherein  it  is  recorded 
that  the  chair  of  Didactics  was  established  at  Iowa  in  April,  1873, 
almost  six  years  earlier. 

The  establishment  of  the  chair  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 
was  due  to  the  vision  of  President  Angell,  who  as  early  as  1874  had 
stressed  in  his  annual  report  in  the  following  words  the  necessity  of 
some  provision  for  professional  training  for  teachers: 

A considerable  number  of  our  graduating  class  always  engage  in  teach- 
ing for  some  time  after  leaving  us  ...  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
some  instruction  in  Pedagogics  would  be  helpful  to  our  senior  class.  Many 
of  them  are  called  directly  from  the  University  to  the  management  of 
large  schools,  some  of  them  to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  a 
town.  The  whole  work  of  organizing  schools,  the  management  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a school;  . . . 

of  all  this  it  is  desirable  that  they  know  something  before  they  go  to  their 
new  duties.  Experience  alone  can  thoroughly  train  them.  But  some 
familiar  lectures  on  these  topics  would  be  of  essential  service  to  them. 

(5a — pp.  9,  10). 

This  plea  evidently  found  an  unresponsive  ear,  for  the  President  in 
his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  ventured  “to  repeat  a 
suggestion  I have  made  in  a previous  report,  that  it  would  be  of 
essential  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State,  if  a course  of 
lectures  on  Pedagogics  could  be  given  here  by  some  competent  man.” 
(5b — p.  15).  One  year  later,  in  1879,  William  H.  Payne  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  the  professional 
program  in  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan  was  inaugurated. 
(5c — p.  3). 

Designation  of  the  Professional  School 

For  nearly  thirty  years,  from  1878-79  to  1903-04  inclusive,  the 
work  in  education  at  Michigan  was  given  under  the  title,  “The 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.”  Professor  Payne,  who  had  in  1888 
withdrawn  to  accept  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, and  had  later,  in  1900,  returned  to  his  old  chair,  died  in  1907 
(6 — pp.  5,  6),  and  after  this  until  1921,  the  title,  Department  of 
Education  was  used.  On  May  27,  1921,  the  Regents,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  M.  L.  Burton,  reorganized  the  Department 
of  Education  as  a School  of  Education  effective  as  of  July  1,  1921. 
(3b— p.  19). 
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The  School  of  Education  was  in  1923-24  organized  under  seven 
departments,  as  follows: 

A.  History  and  principles  of  education. 

B.  Educational  administration  and  supervision. 

C.  Educational  psychology,  mental  measurements,  and 

statistics. 

D.  The  teaching  of  special  subjects. 

E.  Vocational  education. 

F.  Physical  education,  athletics,  and  school  health. 

G.  Public  health  nursing. 

In  addition  there  was  a Bureau  of  Educational  Reference  and 
Research  “established  primarily  for  service  to  the  schools  of  Michi- 
gan in  their  educational  problems  of  all  sorts.”  The  function  of  this 
bureau  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  following  quotation: 

The  bureau  carries  for  sale  the  materials  of  a number  of  the  best  intelli- 
gence and  educational  tests,  at  publishers’  prices;  answers  questions  of  all 
sorts,  personally  and  by  correspondence;  carries  on  the  statistical  work 
necessary  to  the  answering  of  these  questions  and  the  working  out  of 
Michigan  standards  on  various  tests;  furnishes  bibliographies  of  periodical 
literature  on  given  topics;  sends  out  bulletins  of  current  information  in  the 
field  of  education;  conducts  the  intelligence  examinations  of  students 
placed  on  probation  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  University;  maintains  a 
permanent  exhibit  of  test  material  and  books  relating  to  testing;  visits 
schools  and  school  systems  desiring  to  begin  testing  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  teachers,  demonstrating  the  methods  of  testing,  and 
actually  conducting  measurement  work;  and  holds  at  one  or  more  times 
during  the  year,  a conference  of  superintendents  and  others  interested  in 
educational  problems.  (3b — pp.  29,  30). 

There  was  also  at  this  time  a ETiiversity  High  School  as  a part  of 
the  School  of  Education. 

Statements  of  Aim 

Those  in  charge  of  the  professional  program  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  have  adhered  consistently,  as  far  as  pub- 
lished statements  are  evidence,  to  one  concise  set  of  statements  of 
aim.  The  idea  of  the  function  of  the  Chair  of  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  as  it  was  called  in  the  first  announcement,  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  during  the  entire  history  of  the  department. 
The  statement  from  the  first  announcement  follows: 
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The  purposes  [of  the  chair  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching]  are: 

1.  To  fit  university  students  for  higher  positions  in  the  public  school 
service. 

2.  To  promote  the  study  of  educational  science. 

3.  To  teach  the  history  of  education,  and  of  educational  systems  and 
doctrines. 

4.  To  secure  to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  advantages  of  a 
profession. 

5.  To  give  a more  perfect  unity  to  our  state  educational  system  by 
bringing  the  secondary  schools  into  closer  relation  with  the  University 
(lc — pp.  44,  45). 

The  aims  of  the  School  of  Education  in  1923-24,  over  forty  years 
later,  were  almost  identical,  the  only  important  change  being  the 
elimination  of  paragraph  3.  (11 — p.  597). 

1.  To  prepare  university  students  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  public 
school  service. 

2.  To  promote  the  study  of  education  as  a science. 

3.  To  secure  to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  advantages  of  a 
profession. 

4.  To  give  a more  perfect  unity  to  our  state  educational  system  by 
bringing  all  public  schools  into  closer  relationship  with  the  University. 

(1— p.  597). 

The  Regents  of  the  University  in  establishing  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion elaborated  this  aim  in  the  official  language  which  is  quoted 
immediately  below  from  the  records  of  the  Board: 

The  School  of  Education 

Section  I — Aims — This  school  shall  instruct  students  in  the  history  of 
education,  train  them  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  of  whatever  grade, 
endeavor  to  impart  to  them  the  ability  effectively  to  organize  and  admin- 
ister institutions  of  learning,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  higher  positions 
in  the  public  school  service. 

Sec.  II — Profession  of  Teaching — (a)  By  the  character  of  its  work  it 
shall  seek  to  secure  to  the  occupation  of  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives, 
and  advantages  of  a profession,  and  (b)  by  bringing  all  public  schools  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  University,  to  give  a more  perfect  unity  to  the 
state  educational  system. 

Sec.  Ill — Scope  of  Instruction — It  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  that  the  School  of  Education  shall  duplicate  any  subject  matter 
taught  in  any  other  unit  of  the  University,  nor  that  the  art  of  teaching 
shall  be  taught  by  any  such  unit.  (4 — p.  51). 

In  1913-14  a supplementary  statement  amplified  the  scope  of  the 
original  purpose.  It  reads  as  follows: 
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The  aims  of  the  courses  in  education  are: 

1.  To  offer  to  prospective  high  school  teachers,  normal  school  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents,  the  necessary  technical  training  for  their 
preparation. 

2.  To  present  educational  history  and  problems  in  their  more  philo- 
sophic and  scientific  aspects  so  as  to  be  of  value  to  all  university  students, 
whether  they  intend  to  become  teachers  or  not. 

3.  To  offer  to  mature  students  and  to  teachers  of  experience,  who  may 
wish  to  elect  work  in  education  as  a major  or  minor  subject,  directions  and 
facilities  leading  to  higher  degrees,  (lj — pp.  209,  210). 

The  same  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  catalog  for  1918-19.  (Ik — 
p.  244). 

Experimental  and  Demonstration  Schools 

For  almost  thirty-five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of 
Education  there  was  no  mention  of  the  problem  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1913-14  the 
following  paragraph  appeared: 

Observation — Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  University 
and  the  public  schools  of  Ann  Arbor  whereby  students  in  education  are 
given  opportunity  to  study  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curricula  in  both  the  high  school  and  the  W.  S.  Perry  elementary  school. 
Students  seeking  a teacher’s  diploma  are  classified  into  groups  and  re- 
quired to  observe  expert  teaching  of  their  major  or  minor  subjects.  Obser- 
vation is  accompanied  by  written  reports,  conferences,  and  collateral 
reading,  (lj — p.  210). 

At  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study  (1923-24)  the 
clinical  work  was  still  limited  in  the  main  to  observation  in  the 
Ann  Arbor  schools.  A special  department  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion was  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  special  subjects.  This 
department  hoped  “at  an  early  date”  to  utilize  the  University  High 
School  as  a laboratory  for  observation  and  practice  teaching,  (lm — 
pp.  651-2). 

The  purpose  of  the  University  High  School  was  stated  in  the  ad- 
vance announcement  of  the  School  of  Education  for  1925-26  in 
the  following  language: 

The  school  is  created  by  the  state  to  aid  in  improving  instruction.  It 
aims  to  have  in  each  department  one  or  more  teachers  familiar  with  what 
progressive  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  good  practice,  experimentation,  and  investigation.  In  particular,  the 
school  aims  to  be  of  help  to  those  preparing  to  teach.  To  this  end  a certain 
amount  of  demonstration  teaching  and  student  participation  will  be  pro- 
vided. (3b — p.109). 
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The  next  decade  should  witness  considerable  advance  in  the  use 
of  experimental  schools  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  although  it 
has  taken  almost  a half-century  for  the  Department  of  Education  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  clinical  adjuncts.  President 
Burton  in  his  annual  report  for  1922-23  closes  the  case  for  such 
clinics  with  this  pointed  sentence:  “Just  as  the  chemist,  the  physic- 
ist, or  the  engineer  needs  a laboratory  to  acquire  a familiarity  with 
the  practical  aspects  of  his  profession,  so  does  the  teacher,  and  in 
the  University  High  School  such  a laboratory  is  provided.”  (5d — p. 
105). 

Admission  Requirements 

Until  1908-09  the  requirements  at  Michigan  for  admission  to 
classes  in  education  were  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  classes 
in  the  liberal  arts  college.  In  1908-09  the  tendency  to  restrict 
admission  to  junior  standing  appeared  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
catalog  for  that  year  it  was  recommended  that  courses  prerequisite 
to  work  in  the  department  be  pursued  in  the  sophomore  year,  that 
certain  courses  required  for  the  Teachers’  Diploma  be  taken  in  the 
junior  year,  and  that  the  senior  year  be  reserved  for  electives,  (li — 
p.  131). 

In  1913-14  the  requirement  was  specific:  “Two  years  of  academic 
preparation  are  prerequisite  to  work  in  Education.”  (lj — p.  210). 
The  same  stipulation  was  made  in  1918-19.  (Ik — p.  241). 

The  conditions  were  not  changed  with  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Education.  The  requirement  for  admission  thereto  in 
1923-24  was  junior  standing  together  with  at  least  as  many  grade 
points  as  time  units.  (11— p.  597). 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 

Teachers’  diplomas  were  given  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
before  the  establishment  of  the  chair  in  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching.  In  the  Calendar  for  1874-75  it  was  announced  that: 

Any  member  of  the  senior  class  who  pursues  courses  of  study  with  refer- 
ence to  preparation  for  teaching,  and  who  by  special  examination  shows 
such  marked  proficiency  as  qualifies  him  to  give  instruction,  may  receive 
a special  diploma  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Professors  who  have 
charge  of  the  studies  he  has  taken  with  this  object  in  view.  Classes  are 
organized  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  (la — p.  41). 
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In  1883-84  the  Teachers’  Diploma  was  given  to  resident  gradu- 
ates and  to  students  of  the  University  receiving  a Bachelor’s  or  a 
Master’s  degree,  on  the  following  bases: 

A.  Completion  of  one  of  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  the 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

B.  Completion  of  one  of  the  Teachers’  courses  offered  by 

other  Professors. 

C.  Marked  proficiency  as  shown  by  examination  in  the  course 

chosen  for  teaching.  (Id— p.  82). 

Five  years  later,  1888-89,  the  conditions  governing  the  awarding 
of  the  Diploma  differed  only  in  that  the  candidate  was  required  to 
complete  three  courses  of  study  with  the  Professor  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching,  two  of  which  courses  were  specified,  (le — p.  92). 

A Teacher’s  Certificate  was  awarded  in  1893-94  to  any  one  who 
took  a Bachelor’s,  a Master’s,  or  a Doctor’s  degree  and  who  also 
received  a Teacher’s  Diploma.  The  diploma  was  granted  on  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  in  1888-89.  (If — p.  116). 

Ten  years  later  the  requirements  for  the  Teacher’s  Diploma  had 
become  slightly  more  rigid,  as  the  following  quotation  will  show. 

The  Teachers  Diploma  is  given  to  a student  in  connection  with  his 
bachelor’s  degree,  provided  he  has  complied  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  have  taken  courses  1,  la,  and  2,  and  additional  work 
amounting  to  four  hours  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

2.  He  must  have  taken  such  teachers’  course  or  courses  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  some  other  department  of  instruction. 

3.  He  must,  in  the  judgment  of  his  instructors,  not  only  have  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  studied,  but  also  possess  other  qualifi- 
cations essential  to  success  in  teaching:  it  being  distinctly  understood  that 
work  acceptable  as  a part  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  may  not 
justify  the  granting  of  a teacher’s  diploma,  (lh — p.  124). 

The  certificate  was  automatically  awarded  any  one  securing  the 
Teachers’  Diploma. 

By  1908-09  the  conditions  had  again  been  modified.  In  that 
year  the  Teachers’  Diploma  was  “given  to  a student  in  connection 
with  his  bachelor’s  degree,  provided  he  [had]  taken  eleven  hours  in 
education,”  seven  of  which  were  specified,  (li — p.  164).  The  same 
conditions  were  in  effect  in  1913-14  (lj — p.  210)  and  in  1918-19 
(lk — p.  241). 

After  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Education  in  1921  the 
diploma  was  discontinued.  The  School  thereafter  granted  two 
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degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education.  (11 — p.  599).  The  Teachers’  Certificate  was  given  in 
connection  with  the  bachelor’s  degree  provided  the  candidate  had 
taken  fifteen  hours  in  Education.  (3c — p.  24). 


Professional  Courses  In  Education 

Courses  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  were  first  announced  in 
1879-80.  Two  courses  were  listed,  one  for  each  semester.  The 
descriptions  of  these  courses  follow: 

1.  Practical.  Embracing  school  supervision,  grading,  courses  of  study, 
examinations,  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing,  school  architecture, 
school  hygiene,  school  law,  etc. 

2.  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Critical.  Embracing  history  of  educa- 
tion, the  comparison  and  criticism  of  the  systems  in  different  countries, 
the  outlines  of  educational  science,  the  science  of  teaching,  and  a critical 
discussion  of  theories  and  methods,  (lc — p.  38). 

Not  until  1913-14,  thirty-five  years  later,  was  any  attempt  made 
to  organize  the  courses  offered  into  groups.  In  1913-14,  however, 
they  were  “arranged  with  reference  to  three  fairly  distinct  phases  of 
education,  the  historical,  the  theoretical  or  scientific,  and  the  admin- 
istrative.” (lj — p.  210).  In  this  year  also  came  the  first  attempts 
at  guidance  toward  definite  professional  objectives.  “Students 
looking  forward  to  superintendencies  and  principalships”  were 
advised  to  pursue  “in  addition  to  the  work  required  for  a Teachers’ 
Diploma  courses  in  advanced  administration,  psychology  of  special 
subjects,  school  hygiene,  and  at  least  one  seminary.”  (lj — p.  210). 
The  situation  was  the  same  in  1918-19,  except  that  a fourth  phase  of 
education  had  been  added;  viz.,  industrial  education. 

In  1923-24,  after  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Education, 
there  was  a change  in  the  arrangement  of  courses.  They  were  now 
all  listed  under  seven  departments,  each  with  its  chairman  and  com- 
mittee of  instruction.  These  seven  departments  were 

1.  History  and  principles  of  education. 

2.  Educational  administration  and  supervision. 

3.  Educational  psychology,  mental  measurements,  and 

statistics. 

4.  The  teaching  of  special  subjects. 
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5.  Vocational  education  and  guidance. 

6.  Physical  education,  athletics,  and  school  health. 

7.  Public  health  nursing. 

The  courses  offered  under  6 and  7 included  both  professional 
courses  in  education  and  technological  courses  in  physical  education 
and  in  public  health  nursing  respectively.  A significant  development 
was  indicated  by  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1921,  of 
the  following  policy  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  director  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Board 
of  Regents,  he  shall  organize  and  conduct,  or  supervise  in  the  School  of 
Education,  under  the  usual  formalities  due  to  the  Dean  thereof,  educa- 
tional courses  in  the  training  of  coaches  and  playground  instructors,  and 
shall  have  general  responsibdity  for  matter  incident  thereto  that  lie  within 
his  province.  (4 — p.  77). 

A certain  degree  of  guidance  was  also  evident  in  the  catalog  for 
1923-24.  Six  types  of  educational  activity  were  listed,  and  courses 
were  suggested  which  were  definitely  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  contemplating  service  in  any  one  of  these  fields.  Thus 
students  might  study  to  become 

1.  Elementary  school  teachers. 

2.  High  school  teachers. 

3.  High  school  principals. 

4.  School  superintendents  and  supervisors. 

5.  Specialists  in  experimental  education. 

6.  Specialists  in  vocational  education. 

The  courses  suggested  for  high  school  principals  are  listed  below  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  guidance  which  was  given: 

High  School  Principal 

a.  Administration  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools. 

b.  Principles  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

c.  The  high  school  curriculum. 

d.  The  junior  high  school. 

e.  The  school  systems  of  other  lands. 

f.  Introduction  to  intelligence  testing. 

g.  Introduction  to  educational  measurements. 

h.  Social  education. 
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i.  Principles  of  education. 

j.  Vocational  guidance  and  placement.  (11 — p.  608). 

Table  II  immediately  following  presents  for  each  five  year  period 
from  1883-84  to  1923-24  inclusive  the  courses  in  education  offered 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Chart  2 shows  graphically  the  growth 
in  number  of  professional  courses  in  education  for  the  same  period  * 


♦The  detailed  data  from  which  Table  2 has  been  compiled  are  on  file  in  the  original  copy  of  this  study 
in  the  library  of  Teachers  College. 
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TABLE  2 

Professional  Courses  in  Education  at  University  of  Michigan 

1883-84  to  1923-24 


Summary  by  Divisions 

83 

84 

88 

89 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

Theory  or  Philosophy  of  Education . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

7 

2 

3 

2 

History  of  Education 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

Educational  Psychology 

2 

2 

7 

7 

13 

Administration  and  Supervision. . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Elementary  and  Rural  Education . 

1 

Secondary  Education 

2 

2 

4 

5 

Vocational  Education 

2 

10 

Physical  Education 

3 

Social  Education 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Comparative  Education 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

3 

12 

13 

14 

Unclassified  Courses 

3 

Total 

7 

8 

8 

10 

20 

19 

34 

41 

59 

Chart  2 

Graph  showing 
growth  in  num- 
ber of  profes- 
sional courses 
in  Education 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

Historical  Setting  of  the  Professional  School 

The  first  mention  of  professional  training  for  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  was  recorded  in  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Curators  under  date  of  October  10,  1859.  The  board,  facing  the 
problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  University,  included  in  its  plans 
a normal  school.  This  board,  however,  was  evidently  in  political 
disfavor,  for  early  in  January  1860,  the  legislature  swept  it  out  of 
power  and  elected  a new  board  for  the  express  purpose  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  University.  The  plans  of  the  new  board  made  no  reference 
to  teacher  training.  (7 — p.  22). 

Early  in  1865  (5 — p.  272)  Missouri  adopted  a new  constitution 
which  contained  this  significant  provision: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a State  University 
in  which  there  shall  be  departments  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  natural 
science,  as  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  permit.  (6 — p.  6). 

On  March  11,  1867,  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Rollins,  an  ardent  friend  of  the 
University,  introduced  into  the  legislature  a bill  to  establish  a normal 
department  in  the  University.  (7 — 27).  Upon  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  the  Board  of  Curators  established  late  in  the  spring  of  1867  a 
“department  of  instruction  in  teaching,”  which  is  listed  in  the  catalog 
of  that  year  as  the  “college  of  normal  instruction.”  (2 — p.  20).* 

In  1875  Missouri  again  changed  her  constitution,  this  time  to  the 
form  under  which  the  state  was  still  governed  in  1924.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  “The  General  Assembly  shall  ...  aid  and  main- 
tain the  State  University  now  established,  with  its  present  depart- 
ments”; namely,  a college  of  languages  and  sciences,  and  professional 
schools  in  agriculture,  in  teaching,  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in 
mining.  (7 — p.  13). 

*The  college  of  normal  instruction  of  the  University  of  Missouri  antedated  the  first  normal  schools 
in  Missouri  by  three  years,  since  Kirksville  and  Warrensburg  were  established  in  1870.  (3 — p.  34). 
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Designation  of  the  Professional  School 

The  “professional  school  in  teaching”  has  borne  at  least  six 
different  names.  It  came  into  existence,  as  was  noted  above,  as  the 
College  of  Normal  Instruction,  and  opened  for  instruction  in  Sep- 
tember, 1868.  (7 — p.  28).  In  1873-74  it  was  known  as  “The 
Normal”  or,  “College  of  Instruction  in  Teaching.”  Five  years  later, 
1878-79,  it  was  announced  both  as  “The  Professional  School  of 
Pedagogics”  and  as  the  “Normal  College.”  This  latter  name  con- 
tinued until  1893-94,  at  which  time  the  name  “ Normal  Department” 
was  substituted.  In  1903-04,  the  “Missouri  Teachers’  College”  was 
announced  as  “a  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri,”  with  a 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  education,  and  a faculty  consisting  of  a pro- 
fessor of  educational  psychology,  a professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  a professor  of  the  history  of  education,  and  fifteen 
members  of  the  Academic  Department.  Five  years  later,  1908-09, 
this  professional  school  adopted  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  in 
1923-24,  the  “School  of  Education.”  The  University  of  Missouri 
holds  the  distinction  of  having  established  the  first  school  of  educa- 
tion in  a state  institution  in  the  United  States.  (1 — p.  267). 

Statements  of  Aim 

It  is  apparent  that  from  the  inception  of  the  work  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  both  in  the  state  legislation  and  in  the  published 
announcements  of  the  University,  the  professional  ideal  has  never 
been  out  of  sight.  The  pace  was  set  by  the  following  statement 
which  appeared  in  1867  in  the  first  announcement  of  the  teacher- 
training program. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  College  of  Normal  Instruction  is  a 
professional  department  of  the  University,  just  as  much  as  is  the  College 
of  Law.  Its  distinct  design  is  to  fit  teachers  for  their  peculiar  vocation 
. . . the  design  of  the  department — to  fit,  educate,  and  train  teachers 

as  such,  will  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  by  the  prominence  given  to 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  (2 — p.  20). 

In  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1874,  the  purpose  of  the 
College  of  Normal  Instruction  was  set  forth  in  the  following  language: 

The  courses  of  instruction  have  been  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the  actual 
condition  of  education  of  Missouri,  and  not  to  an  ideal  and  impracticable 
standard  of  culture. 
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The  curriculum  of  studies  embraces  first,  a full  academic  or  college 
course,  requiring  the  same  attainments  as  are  required  in  non-professional 
departments.  . . . secondly,  a two-years  course  intended  to  prepare 

teachers  for  their  duties  in  the  common  schools.  (4b — p.  53). 

For  thirty-five  years  thereafter,  no  statement  of  purpose  was 
printed  beyond  brief  sentences  in  1893-94  and  1898-99  stating  the 
intention  of  the  Normal  Department  to  prepare  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary and  of  high  schools.  (4f  -p.  52;  4g — pp.  102,  103). 

In  the  University  catalog  for  1908-09  the  philosophy  underlying 
the  professional  program  of  the  School  of  Education  was  phrased  in 
these  words: 

The  School  of  Education  is  a professional  school  for  teachers  taking  rank 
with  the  Schools  of  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Journalism.  It 
affords  to  advanced  students  opportunities  for  specialization  in  all  phases 
of  educational  work,  including  preparation  for  college  and  normal  school 
instructorships  in  education;  and  for  work  as  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals of  schools,  and  heads  of  academic  departments  in  normal  and  high 
schools.  It  also  affords  professional  training,  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, for  teachers  in  high  schools  and  in  elementary  schools,  and  for  special 
teachers  of  such  subjects  as  drawing,  manual  training,  home  economics, 
music,  and  physical  education. 

The  announcement  of  aim  for  1923-24  was  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  1908-09. 

Experimental  and  Demonstration  Schools 

At  the  beginning,  those  responsible  for  the  professional  program  in 
education  at  the  University  of  Missouri  undertook  to  provide  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  under  their  own  auspices.  In  the 
announcement  for  1867  it  was  stated,  “There  will  also  be  opened 

. . . a Model  School,  the  design  of  which  is  to  present,  as 

nearly  as  may  be,  a perfect  school.”  (2 — p.  20). 

By  1873-74  “The  Model  School  [embraced]  three  departments;  a 
Primary  School  of  27  pupils,  a Grammar  School  of  18  pupils,  and  a 
High  School  of  171  pupils.  Every  pupil  in  the  professional  depart- 
ment [had]  an  opportunity  of  teaching  in  some  one  of  these  schools, 
and  of  receiving  such  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  the  inexperienced 
most  require.”  (4b — p.  54). 

From  1873-74  until  1898-99  the  published  documents  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  were  silent  concerning  model  schools.  Nor  is 
there  curricular  evidence  that  in  this  period  any  practice  teaching 
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was  scheduled.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  some  relationship 
evidently  existed  between  the  University  and  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  in  which  it  was  situated,  for  in  the  catalog  of  that  year,  it  was 
stated  that  the  work  of  one  class  in  education  was  centered  upon 
“observations  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbia."  (4g — p.  104). 

By  1908-09,  the  School  of  Education  was  clearly  adhering  again 
to  the  policy  enunciated  b}^  its  first  officers  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  for  in  the  announcements  for  1908-09  and  1913-14  appeared 
the  following  paragraphs: 

In  order  to  supplement  its  class  instruction  in  educational  aims  and 
methods,  and  to  cultivate  skill  in  meeting  the  actual  problems  of  teaching 
and  administration,  the  School  of  Education  has  developed  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  work  an  Elementary  School  and  a High  School  for  observation 
and  practice  . . . 

The  practical  work,  required  in  connection  with  all  courses  in  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  consists  of  observation,  assistance,  and  class  instruc- 
tion. (4i — p.  246;  4j — p.  220). 

To  these  paragraphs  had  been  added  in  1923-24,  the  statement, 
“Practice  in  administration  and  supervision  as  well  as  in  teaching 
may  be  obtained.”  (41 — p.  95). 

Admission  Requirements 

From  the  beginning  until  1908-09  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  professional  courses  in  education  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
were  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  academic  courses.  In  the 
catalog  for  1908-09  it  was  stipulated  that  admission  to  the  School  of 
Education  should  be  based  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a four- 
year  high  school  course  and  the  first  two  years’  work  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Missouri  or  its  equivalent. 
This  standard  of  admission  was  still  in  effect  in  1923-24. 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  during  its  history  conferred  six 
different  degrees  upon  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  professional  courses  in  education.  In  1869-70  the  Normal  School 
granted  three  degrees,  as  follows: 

1.  Principal  in  Pedagogics  (Pe.  P.),  conferred  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  two  years  course. 

2.  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics  (Pe.  B.),  conferred  upon  completion  of  the 
higher  or  academic  course. 
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3.  Master  of  Pedagogics  (Pe.  M.),  granted  only  after  examination  in 
the  five  schools  of  Science  and  any  four  of  the  five  schools  of  Language. 

(4a — p.  74). 

By  1888-89  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogics  had  been  discon- 
tinued. The  degree  of  Principal  of  Pedagogics  continued  to  be 
granted  as  in  1868-69.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics  was 
conferred  upon  those  regular  graduates  of  the  University  in  any  one 
of  the  three  academic  courses  who  had  supplemented  their  academic 
work  by  two  semesters  of  normal  instruction.  (4e — pp.  69,  70). 

By  1893-94  the  degree  of  Principal  of  Pedagogics  had  disappeared 
and  another  set  of  conditions  had  been  established  for  the  granting 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics  degree.  Any  graduate  of  the  academic 
department  of  the  University  of  Missouri  who  held  the  Normal 
diploma  and  life  certificate  became  eligible  for  the  Pe.  B.  after  two 
years  of  successful  teaching  and  upon  the  presentation  of  a thesis. 
(4f — pp.  52,  53).  These  conditions  were  also  in  effect  in  1898-99. 
(4g— p.  104). 

In  1903-04  the  Teachers  College  awarded  three  degrees;  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was  granted  upon  completion  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  education,  including  practice  teaching  and  educational 
psychology,  of  at  least  three  hours  in  general  psychology,  of  such  ad- 
ditional work  in  psychology,  ethics,  or  sociology  as  was  required  by  th  e 
instructor  in  any  course  in  education,  and  of  other  specific  requirements 
depending  upon  the  particular  form  of  teacher’s  certificate  sought  by 
the  student.  The  total  graduation  requirement  was  120  hours  (4h— 
p.127).  The  requirements  for  the  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  were 
substantially  the  same  as  the  requirements  for  those  degrees  in  any 
recognized  institution,  including  the  preparation  of  a thesis  for  the 
master’s  degree.  (4f— pp.  76,  77). 

Beginning  with  the  year  1913-14  and  continuing  through  1923-24, 
the  School  of  Education  conferred  only  one  degree,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education. 

Professional  Courses  in  Education 

For  approximately  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  professional  school  at  Missouri  the  courses  of  instruction  were 
classified  into  two  groups.  Until  1903-04  the  distinction  was  drawn 
between  those  courses  which  aimed  to  prepare  students  for  teaching 
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in  the  common  schools  and  those  which  aimed  to  prepare  them  for 
teaching  in  advanced  schools.  In  1878-79,  for  example,  the  two 
programs  were  designated  “common  school  normal  course”  and 
“collegiate  normal  course.”  (4c — pp.  73,  75).  In  other  years  the 
designation  was  different,  but  the  basis  of  distinction  was  the  same; 
for  example,  in  1898-99,  “There  [were]  two  distinct  courses,  one 
Elementary  and  one  Advanced.”  (4g — p.  102). 

In  1903-04,  by  which  year  the  Teachers  College  had  come  into 
being,  all  professional  courses  except  methods  courses,  (e.  g.,  The 
Teaching  of  English)  were  offered  under  the  heading  “Education”  in 
the  section  of  the  catalog  devoted  to  the  Teachers  College.  Methods 
courses,  of  which  there  were  ten  offered  in  the  Teachers  College, were 
listed  under  the  corresponding  headings  of  the  College.  (4h — pp.  129- 
139). 

The  School  of  Education  had  been  organized  by  1908-09  and 
there  was  consequently  some  deviation  from  the  classification  used 
by  the  Teachers  College  five  years  before.  All  professional  courses, 
including  methods  courses,  were  offered  under  Education.  “In 
addition  to  the  professional  work  in  education  . . . courses 

[were]  offered  as  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  certain  technical 
subjects,”  such  as  Manual  Training,  Physical  Education,  etc.,  under 
the  heading  “Technological  Courses.”  (4i — pp.  255-269). 

In  1908-09  also  appeared  for  the  first  time  suggested  curricula  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  wished  training  for  specific  types  of  educa- 
tional service.  Six  lines  of  work  were  given  prominence,  and  “To 
assist  students  in  the  choice  of  courses,  the  elective  work  considered 
especially  valuable  for  each  position,”  was  indicated.  A student  thus 
was  able  to  prepare  for  any  of  the  following  positions: 

1.  Instructor  in  education  in  college  or  normal  school 

2.  Superintendent  of  schools. 

3.  Principal  of  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

4.  Supervisor  of  special  subjects  (of  which  six  were  listed). 

5.  Teacher  in  secondary  school. 

6.  Teacher  in  elementary  school. 

The  type  of  suggestions  printed  is  indicated  by  the  following  para- 
graph concerning  the  superintendent  of  schools: 

For  the  prospective  superintendent  five  courses  are  suggested: 

School  Supervision,  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  Ele- 
mentary Education,  Secondary  Education,  and  Principles  of  Education. 

For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  point  of  view  of  the  superintendent,  some 
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attention  should  be  given  to  Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
American  History,  and  Physical  Education.  Special  arrangement  may 
be  made  for  practical  experience  in  the  work  of  superintending.  (4i — pp. 
247-248). 

By  1923-24  the  number  of  “subjects  and  fields  of  specialization” 
printed  in  the  catalog  had  grown  to  eleven.  For  nine  of  these,  “spe- 
cial curricula  . . . [had]  been  worked  out  for  the  guidance  of 

students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  definite  lines  of  work.”  The  eleven 
fields  are  listed  below: 

1.  High  school  teaching. 

2.  Elementary  school  teaching. 

3.  Elementary  school  principalships  and  supervisorships. 

4.  High  school  principalships. 

5.  School  superintendencies. 

6.  Teaching  of  industrial  arts. 

7.  Teaching  and  supervising  of  art. 

8.  Teaching  of  physical  education — women. 

9.  Teaching  and  supervising  of  music. 

10.  Teaching  of  vocational  home  economics. 

11.  Teaching  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Suggested  Curriculum  for  High  School  Principals.  Junior  Year 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Educational  psychology.  . . . 

3 hours 

*High  school  economy 

2 hours 

Educational  statistics 

3 hours 

*Mental  measurement 

3 hours 

Technique  of  teachingin  high 

*History  of  education 

3 hours 

school 

3 hours 

Municipal  problems 

2 hours 

American  government 

5 hours 

Economics 

5 hours 

Elective 

2 hours 

Elective 

1 hour 

Total 

16  hours 

Total 

16  hours 

Senior 

Year 

Second  Semester 

Second  Semester 

High  school  curriculum 

2 hours 

*High  school  administration . . . 

3 hours 

'Administration  of  public  edu- 

"■Administration  of  physical 

cation  in  United  States . . 

3 hours 

education 

2 hours 

'Administration  of  industrial 

education 

2 hours 

""School  hygiene 

2 hours 

Sociology 

5 hours 

Elective 

9 hours 

Elective 

4 hours 

Total 

16  hours 

Total 

16  hours 

*Required  education  courses.  (41 — pp.  96-97,  102-109). 
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For  the  high  school  teacher  the  requirements  were  given  only  in 
general  terms.  For  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  the  special 
curriculum  was  in  preparation.  The  suggested  curriculum  for  high 
school  principals  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  curricula  set-up  for 
the  other  nine  fields. 

The  courses  in  Education  in  1923-24  were  offered  under  eight 
divisions:  educational  psychology,  history  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, educational  administration,  school  supervision,  methods  in 
agriculture,  methods  in  home  economics,  methods  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  methods  in  other  subjects.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
technological  courses  of  earlier  years  were  no  longer  included.  (4 — 
pp.  173-178). 

The  table  and  chart  immediately  following,  list  all  professional 
courses  in  education  announced  semi-decennially  from  1869-70  to 
1923-24  inclusive.  The  courses  are  grouped  under  the  eleven  head- 
ings used  throughout  this  study.  * 


*The  detailed  data  from  which  Table  3 has  been  compiled  are  on  file  in  the  original  copy  of  this  study 
in  the  library  of  Teachers  College. 
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TABLE  3 

Professional  Courses  in  Education  at  University  of  Missouri 

1868-69  to  1923-24 


Summary  of  Divisions 

68 

69 

73 

74 

78 

79 

83 

84 

88 

89 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

Theory  or  Philosophy  of  Education 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

4 

6 

10 

8 

3 

History  of  Education 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Educational  Psychology 

1 

3 

3 

7 

9 

10 

Elementary  Education 

2 

1 

2 

7 

3 

Administration  and  Supervision 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

12 

11 

17 

Vocational  Education 

2 

8 

11 

Secondary  Education 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Comparative  Education 

2 

1 

1 

Physical  Education 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

1 

4 

3 

5 

13 

17 

17 

21 

20 

Unclassified  Courses 

2 

2 

Total 

4 

7 

6 

4 

1 

9 

12 

32 

42 

57 

72 

73 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Historical  Setting  of  the  Professional  School 

The  University  of  Chicago,  “founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,”  was 
incorporated  under  date  of  September  10, 1890  (la — p.  3)  and  opened 
its  doors  to  students,  October  1,  1892.  (lc — p.  5).  The  fascinating 
history  of  the  early  days  of  the  institution,  the  marvelous  generosity 
of  its  founder,  his  gifts  alone  amounting  to  slightly  less  than 
$35,000,000  (3 — p.  182),  do  not  properly  belong  in  this  study, 
although  the  writer  would  fain  pause  for  a time  to  dwell  upon  the 
story. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  University’s  existence  that  an 
associate  professor  of  Pedagogy  found  a place  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  (lb — p.  41),  and  it  was  for  this  same  year,  1893-94,  that 
a course  in  History  of  Education  was  announced  (la — p.  39).  Teachers’ 
courses  were  also  announced  in  the  departments  of  Greek  and 
Latin  for  1893-94  and  1894-95,  and  in  the  Department  of  History  for 
1894-95. 

Designation  of  the  Professional  School 

The  first  organized  work  in  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  announced  in  the  Annual  Register  of  the  University  for  1894-95, 
two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  institution.  The  offerings  were 
listed  under  a Department  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science.  In  reality  the  Department  of  Pedagogy 
was  the  second  division  of  a Department  of  Philosophy  and  Educa- 
tion, Philosophy  being  scheduled  as  IA  and  Education  as  IB. 
Courses  in  psychology  and  related  work  were  offered  in  I A.  John 
Dewey  was  the  head  of  both  departments,  (lc — pp.  39,  40-50).  In 
1898-99  the  situation  differed  only  in  that  a course  in  Genetic 
Psychology  was  offered  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy.  (Id — p.  184). 
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The  School  of  Education  began  its  existence  in  1901.  (4a — p.  65). 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  the  historian  of  the  University,  speaks 
of  its  establishment  as  “a  very  great  step  in  expansion,  . . . one 

of  the  most  important  ever  taken  by  the  University.”  (3 — pp.  145, 
146).  In  the  Register  for  1903-04  the  School  of  Education  was 
listed  as  a professional  school,  and  consisted  “of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, the  University  High  School,  and  two  elementary  schools.” 
Courses  in  education  were  announced  under  the  College  of  Education, 
and  certain  education  courses  were  given  in  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy, which  no  longer  included  a division  of  education.  (If — pp.  429- 
441,  206-210). 

By  1909-10  the  organization  in  effect  in  1923-24  had  come  into 
being.  “The  School  of  Education  [was]  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing four  constituent  parts  which  for  purposes  of  the  training  of 
teachers  [were]  organized  into  a single  closely  interrelated  group: 

Graduate  department  of  education 
College  of  education 
University  high  school 

University  elementary  school.”  (2a — pp.  9-11) 

The  professional  identity  of  the  College  of  Education  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  early  as  1908-09,  at  which  time 
there  was  included  in  the  statutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the 
following  provision:  “The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  shall 
have  control  of  the  work  in  the  College  of  Education  and  of  recom- 
mending candidates  for  the  two  years’  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Education  and  for  the  degree  of  Ed.  B.”  (2g — p.  11).  This  provi- 
sion was  still  in  effect  in  1923-24.  (lj — p.  19). 

The  College  of  Education  in  1923-24  included  ten  departments 
which  may  be  described  in  three  groups: 

1.  The  Department  of  Education  was  the  central  unit  in  the 
college  organization  and  provided  professional  courses  for  teachers, 
supervisors,  college  instructors,  and  research  students.  It  was  also 
a department  in  the  colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

2.  Four  departments  in  the  College  of  Education  supplemented 
the  work  of  corresponding  academic  departments  of  the  colleges  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  viz.,  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
and  Geography.  These  departments  offered  the  professional  courses 
in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 
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3.  The  five  remaining  departments  of  the  College  of  Education, 
Home  Economics,  Natural  Science,  Kindergarten,  Primary  Educa- 
tion, and  Industrial  Education,  did  not  correspond  to  departments 
in  other  colleges  of  the  University.  Some  of  these  departments 
provided  not  only  professional  courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject 
matter  and  technique. 


Statements  of  Aim 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  in  his  report  to  the  President  of  the  University 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  said  of  the  beginning  of  the  School 
of  Education:  “At  that  time  [1901]  it  was  a training  school  for  teach- 
ers and  students  of  education.  It  was  in  its  advanced  work  a part  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  in  its  undergraduate  courses 
relatively  undefined  with  regard  to  its  purposes  ...”  (4a — 
p.  65).  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  decade  previous  to  1903-04  those  in  charge  of  Education  had 
been  content  to  phrase  the  aim  of  the  department  as  the  training  of 
“competent  specialists  for  the  broad  and  scientific  treatment  of 
educational  problems.”  (lc — p.  49;  Id — p.  184). 

By  1903-04  the  purpose  of  professional  work  in  Education  at 
Chicago  was  beginning  to  take  shape  and  form,  as  the  following 
quotation  indicates: 

The  courses  are  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  for  the  preparation  of  kinder- 
gartners,  and  other  specialists  in  educational  work  . . . It  is  the  aim 

to  develop  educational  theory,  and  to  illustrate  in  practice,  educational 
principles  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  teaching,  or  who  are  desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  such 
professional  work.  (If — p.  133).  All  courses  in  the  College  of  Education 
are  treated  as  professional  courses.  (If — p.  135). 

In  1908-09  this  statement  of  aim  had  been  elaborated  and  appeared 
in  the  following  words: 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School  is  to  organize  education  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students  with  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
educational  psychology,  school  organization,  and  methods,  and  the  his- 
torical development  of  educational  institutions  so  that  they  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  educational  work  in  an  independent  and  scientific 
manner.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so  as  to  furnish  the  largest 
opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation.  (2a — p.  9). 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students:  First,  those  who  are  preparing  to  give  courses 
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in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education  colleges  and  normal  schools; 
second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  in  various  grades 
of  schools;  third,  students  in  various  departments  of  the  University  who, 
in  addition  to  the  course  in  subject  matter  which  they  intend  to  teach, 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  underlying  all  educational 
organization  and  method.  The  College  of  Education  prepares  teachers 
for  elementary  and  high  schools.  (2a — p.  9). 

The  aim  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Education  had  been 
further  clarified  by  1913-14,  as  far  as  the  three  types  of  students 
were  concerned.  The  first  group  included  those  who  were  preparing 
to  teach  education  in  universities  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  Administration  was  added  to  supervision  for  the  second 
group;  and  the  third  included  those  who  expected  to  teach  their 
specialties  in  secondary  schools  or  higher  institutions,  (lh — p.  30). 
The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Education  was  the  same  as  in  1908-09. 

In  the  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Education  for  1924-25  those 
in  charge  described  clearly  the  type  of  institution  which  they  desired 
should  continue  to  evolve  at  Chicago.  “The  idea  which  has  con- 
trolled the  Department  of  Education  from  the  beginning  of  its 
history  is  that  scientific  facts  about  school  practices  and  results, 
secured  through  the  use  of  historical,  statistical,  and  experimental 
methods,  can  be  put  into  form  which  is  as  specific  and  exact  as  the 
professional  information  given  in  schools  of  medicine  or  engineering.” 
(2d — p.  12). 

In  the  same  announcement  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  Education 
was  summarized.  The  four  groups  of  students  whose  needs  deter- 
mined the  program  were:  first,  potential  teachers  of  education  in 
colleges  and  normal  schools;  second,  students  preparing  to  be  super- 
visors in  various  grades  of  schools;  third,  students  planning  to 
supervise  or  teach  home  economics,  art  education,  or  industrial 
education  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  or  higher  institutions; 
fourth,  potential  specialists  in  kindergarten-primary  education. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  aims  neither  of  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Education  nor  of  the  College  of  Education  was  there  specific 
mention  of  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  accepted  high 
school  subjects.  Whether  or  not  the  omission  was  intentional, 
examination  of  the  professional  courses  offered  in  1924-25  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  indicates  that  there  was  nevertheless  a con- 
siderable number  of  courses  listed  bearing  upon  the  problems  of 
high  school  teaching.  Actually,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  a fifth 
group  should  be  added  to  the  four  given  above. 
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Let  Professor  Judd  speak  the  final  words  concerning  the  program 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  A quota- 
tion from  his  report  to  the  president  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1923  phrases  admirably  his  vision  of  the  function  of  the  school  he 
directs: 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  a clear  demonstra- 
tion has  been  given  of  the  possibility  of  scientific  studies  of  education.  It  will 
be  the  task  of  the  next  few  years  to  round  out  the  present  organization  in 
such  a way  that  the  scientific  methods  now  applied  to  certain  fields  of 
inquiry  shall  be  extended  into  all  of  the  aspects  of  education  . . . The 

true  basis  for  the  final  organization  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to  be 
found  in  a complete  survey  of  the  science  of  education.  It  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  courses  offered  in  the  various  aspects  of  school  administra- 
tion, there  must  be  courses  in  educational  measurements,  in  the  history 
of  school  practices,  in  methods  of  instruction,  in  educational  psychology. 

In  short,  it  is  possible  to  canvass  the  field  and  lay  out  all  the  lines  of 
inquiry  which  must  be  taken  up  if  the  schools  of  this  country  are  to  be 
organized  on  a basis  of  fact  rather  than  a basis  of  tradition  or  opinion. 

(4d — p.  12). 

Experimental  and  Demonstration  Schools 

The  influence  of  John  Dewey  is  manifest  in  the  history  of  labora- 
tory schools  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  courses  in  Education  in  1894-95,  pending  Professor 
Dewey’s  return  from  abroad,  there  was  a statement  to  the  effect 
that  an  elementary  school  would  be  organized  immediately,  (lc — 
p.  49).  In  1898-99  the  function  of  the  school,  which  was  manned  by 
a staff  of  nine  teachers,  was  described  as  follows: 

Equal  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  theoretical  work  in 
pedagogy  in  close  touch  with  practical  conditions,  as  educational  theory 
has  often  suffered  from  being  presented  in  a purely  academic  and  deduc- 
tive way,  with  no  counterpart  demonstration  and  verification  in  practice. 

The  department  [of  Pedagogy]  . . . accordingly  conducts  a school 

of  educational  experimentation  and  demonstration  . . . there  will 

be  opportunity  not  only  for  regular  visiting  and  observation,  but  . . . 

individual  students  may  also  ...  in  approved  cases,  be  permitted 
to  give  lessons  under  supervision.  (Id— pp.  184,  185). 

In  1894-95  it  had  been  said  that  “an  opportunity  for  scientific 
study  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  in  the  earlier  grades  will  be 
afforded  by  the  organization  of  primary  instruction.”  By  1903-04 
the  University  was  able  to  announce  that  “the  University  Elemen- 
tary School  is  one  of  the  three  coordinate  divisions  of  the  School  of 
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Education  . . . The  college  teachers  cooperate  with  the  Prin- 

cipal and  critic  teachers  in  the  actual  teaching  of  classes,  in  the 
development  of  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  supervision  of  those  who 
are  in  training  for  the  profession  of  teaching.”  (If — p.  142).  The 
Elementary  School  had  a staff  of  twenty-one  teachers.  There  was 
also  a University  High  School  with  a staff  of  forty-six  teachers.  (If — 
p.  131). 

It  was  in  1903  that  the  University  High  School  was  formed  by  an 
amalgamation  of  two  schools  already  incorporated  with  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  established  by  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  March  23,  1882,  and  incorporated 
with  the  University  in  1897,  was  one  of  these.  The  other,  which 
became  a part  of  the  University  in  1901,  was  the  South  Side  Academy 
founded  in  1872,  the  dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen.  The 
courses  of  study  of  the  combined  schools  in  1908-09  were  arranged 
so  as  “to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  all  subjects  that  [might]  fairly 
belong  to  a secondary  school  curriculum.”  The  University  Elemen- 
tary School  in  the  same  year  included  “a  kindergarten  and  eight 
grades  . . . divided  into  three  general  sections  . . . The 

practice  teaching  [was]  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  grade 
teacher,  and  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  Department 
whose  special  function  it  [was]  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional methods.”  (2a — pp.  11,  12;  2b — pp.  12,  31). 

In  1914-15  the  University  Elementary  School  included  a kinder- 
garten and  seven  grades,  one  year  of  the  elementary  curriculum 
having  been  eliminated  as  the  result  of  an  extended  study  of  economy 
of  time  in  education.  The  school,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a demon- 
stration and  practice  school,  furnished  “an  opportunity  for  tests  and 
investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  education  courses.” 
(2b— p.  32). 

At  the  beginning  of  1919-20  a superintendent  assumed  charge  of 
both  the  University  Elementary  and  the  University  High  School. 
(4b — p.  118).  Two  significant  developments  in  the  laboratory 
schools  were  recorded  in  his  annual  report  (1919-20)  to  the  president. 
The  first  was  the  transfer  of  the  seventh  grade  from  the  elementary 
to  the  high  school.  The  second  was  the  beginning  of  the  plan  to  teach 
certain  junior  college  courses  in  the  high  school  instead  of  in  the 
college.  In  the  Romance  Department  the  elementary  junior  college 
courses  were  taken  over  from  the  whole  institution  “with  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  the  University  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
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guages  and  the  faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science.”  (4c — p.  64).  By  1923-24  junior  college  courses  in  German 
and  Physics  had  been  added  to  the  French  and  Spanish  courses 
originally  used  for  the  experiment.  (4e — pp.  18-19).  There  was, 
therefore,  in  existence  at  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  close  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  study,  a six-year  elementary  school,  a 
kindergarten,  and  a secondary  school  including  certain  phases  of 
junior  college  work.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  laboratory 
schools  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties  had  added  to  their  personal 
prestige  and  to  that  of  the  institution  they  served  by  various  pro- 
fessional activities,  among  which  was  the  publication  of  fourteen 
different  books,  to  which  seventeen  members  had  contributed,  and 
of  forty-seven  articles,  to  which  nineteen  individuals  had  contributed. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
courses  either  in  the  Department  of  Education  or  in  the  College  of 
Education  have  always  been  based  on  graduation  from  a four-year 
high  school  of  high  standing.  In  1903-04  a slight  distinction  existed 
between  the  requirements  imposed  on  candidates  for  degrees  and 
those  imposed  on  candidates  for  certificates,  in  that  the  first  group 
was  obliged  to  present  certain  standard  entrance  units  as  a part  of 
the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education. 
(If — p.  134).  By  1913-14  even  this  slight  distinction  had  dis- 
appeared and  “admission  to  the  College  of  Education  [was]  on  the 
same  conditions  as  admission  to  other  colleges  of  the  University.” 
(lh— p.  384). 

Both  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  in  the  annual  report  for  1923-24  seemed  to 
suggest  that  there  was  a possible  trend  toward  the  requirement  of 
at  least  junior  standing  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education, 
and  probably  of  graduate  status  for  work  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  stated : 

In  the  early  history  of  the  College  of  Education,  the  number  of  two- 
year  certificates  granted  each  year  far  exceeded  the  number  of  degrees 
. . . only  three  certificates  were  granted  during  1923-24.  By  faculty 

action,  no  certificates  are  to  be  granted  following  the  close  of  the  summer 
quarter,  1924.  This  action  was  in  harmony  with  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
college  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  only  those  students  who  plan  to  do 
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advanced  work.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  policy  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  College  of  Education  has  materially  decreased.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  students  entering  with  two  or  more  years 
of  advanced  standing  and  the  number  of  bachelor’s  degrees  conferred 
have  steadily  increased.  (4g — pp.  17,  18). 

The  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  graduate  study  in  these  words: 

Whatever  other  functions  this  division  of  the  University  serves,  its 
liberal  expansion  in  equipment  can  be  justified  only  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
contributions  to  the  training  of  graduate  students  and  the  development  of 
a science  of  education.  (4e — p.  17). 

The  evidence,  meagre  as  it  is,  promises  a tendency  toward  higher 
standards  of  admission.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  another  decade  will 
find  all  education  work  at  Chicago  based  on  an  admission  requirement 
of  junior  or  even  higher  standing. 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 

Not  until  1903-04  did  the  University  recognize  by  an  official 
document  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a program  in  professional 
education.  At  that  time  a "General  Course  A”  for  elementary 
teachers  was  offered;  this  was  two  years  in  length  and  presupposed 
the  completion  of  a standard  four-year  high  school  course.  Upon 
his  satisfactory  completion  of  "General  Course  A”  a diploma  was 
given  to  the  student.  Completion  of  the  necessary  36  majors*  in 
the  College  of  Education  entitled  the  student  to  receive  the  Bachelor 
of  Education  (Ed.  B.)  degree;  and,  if  the  technical  requirements  for 
any  other  degree  had  been  fulfilled,  that  degree  was  awarded  also. 
The  faculty  stipulated  that  neither  the  diploma  nor  the  degree  would 
be  granted  to  an  individual  until  he  had  proved  "his  ability  to  teach 
successfully  in  some  specified  grade,  department,  or  school.”  (If — 
pp.  135, 136). 

In  1908-09  four  types  of  professional  curricula  led  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree:  the  general  curriculum  "for  persons  intending  to 
teach  almost  any  division  of  school  work,”  the  curricula  for  students 
preparing  to  teach  particular  subjects,  the  advanced  kindergarten 
curriculum,  and  the  various  curricula  in  arts  and  technology.  There 
was  also  the  two-year  course  leading  to  the  certificate  of  the  College, 
(lg — pp.  176,  177).  The  requirements  for  the  degree  and  for  the 
certificate  are  described  in  part  on  page  58. 

* A major  is  a course  of  instruction  which  meets  daily  (i.  e.,  four  or  five  times  a week)  through- 
out the  quarter.  (If p.  64) 
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A unique  documentary  plan  was  in  existence  in  1913-14.  Three 
types  of  baccalaureate  degrees  were  given:  the  “A.  B.  in  Education” 
to  candidates  who  had  specialized  in  the  classical  languages,  the 
“S.  B.  in  Education”  to  those  who  had  specialized  in  natural  science 
and  mathematics,  the  “Ph.  B.  in  Education”  to  those  who  had  spe- 
cialized in  other  departments,  (lh — p.  385). 

In  the  same  year  there  were  also  five  special  certificates  awarded: 
the  Kindergarten  Certificate,  the  Primary  Teachers’  Certificate, 
the  Manual  Arts  Certificate,  the  Departmental  Certificate  in  Home 
Economics  and  Household  Art,  the  Departmental  Certificate  in 
Graphic  and  Plastic  Art,  and  the  Supervisors’  Certificate,  (lh — 
pp.  388,  389,  416).  The  programs  of  study  set  up  for  these  various 
certificates  are  discussed  on  page  59  of  this  thesis. 

In  1918-19  there  remained  only  two  certificates:  a one-year  course 
led  to  a Supervisors’  Certificate  for  graduates  of  normal  schools  and 
of  kindergarten  training  schools  who  had  had  three  years  successful 
teaching  experience;  and  a two-year  course  led  to  the  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Certificate.  The  degree  of  Ph.  B.  in  Education  was  given  to 
specialists  in  education,  home  economics,  kindergarten-primary  edu- 
cation, art  education,  and  industrial  education;  the  degree  of  S.  B.  in 
Education  to  specialists  in  both  science  and  education;  and  the  A.  B. 
in  Education  to  specialists  in  the  classical  languages  and  education, 
(li— pp.  379,  380). 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  his  report  to  the  President 
of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  stated  the  future 
policy  of  the  College  in  these  words:  “After  students  who  are  at 
present  working  on  sequences  leading  to  undergraduate  certificates 
have  fulfilled  their  requirements,  no  academic  distinction  of  lower 
rank  than  the  bachelor’s  degree  will  be  recommended  by  the  College 
of  Education.”  (4c — p.  63).  Consequently  in  the  Announcement  of 
the  School  of  Education  for  1924-25  it  was  indicated  that  the  only 
documents  granted  by  the  College  of  Education  were  baccalaureate 
degrees.  As  in  1918-19,  these  degrees  were  of  three  types:  Ph.  B.  in 
Education,  S.  B.  in  Education,  and  A.  B.  in  Education.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  the  degrees  were  the  same  as  in  1918-19  with  one 
subject,  natural  science,  added  to  the  group  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education.  (2d — p.  19). 
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Professional  Courses  in  Education 

For  the  first  decade  of  work  in  education  at  Chicago  the  courses 
were  grouped  under  three  heads:  (1)  Courses  in  psychology  and 
selated  work,  (2)  Courses  in  educational  theory,  (3)  Courses  in  the 
rest  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects.  Only  courses  of  the 
becond  group  were  announced  under  the  Department  of  Pedagogy, 
the  courses  of  the  first  and  third  groups  being  announced  under  their 
respective  departments,  (lc — p.  49;  Id— p.  184).  By  1903-04, 
however,  the  courses  had  been  brought  under  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, except  for  four  courses  taught  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
in  the  division  which  later  became  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Education  embraced  “the  peda- 
gogical presentation  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary,  secon- 
dary, and  normal  schools.’’  It  also  included  psychology  and  history 
of  education.  (If — pp.  133,  209,  210). 

It  was  in  this  year,  1903-04,  that  specialized  curricula  in  a general 
sense  were  first  announced.  Four  classes  of  curricula  in  the  College 
of  Education  were  described  in  the  Annual  Register  of  the  University. 

I.  A general  course  of  two  years,  based  on  graduation  from  a 
standard  four-year  high  school,  for  elementary  teachers.  The 
curriculum  was  specified  in  general  terms  only,  e.  g.,  education, 
4 majors;  geography,  2A/i  majors. 

II.  A general  course  of  four  years,  based  on  graduation  from  a 
standard  high  school,  with  certain  prescribed  admission  re- 
quirements, “for  kindergartners,  elementary  school  teachers, 
secondary  school  teachers,  departmental  supervisors  in  elemen- 
tary and  normal  schools,  etc.”  The  curriculum  for  this  group  was 
specified,  but  also  only  in  general  terms.  For  example,  five 
majors  were  required  in  philosophy  and  education.  Nine  majors 
were  allowed  for  electives. 

III.  Courses  for  students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  and  in 
normal  schools,  four  years  in  length  and  based  on  the  general 
admission  requirements  of  the  University.  The  specific  courses 
listed  were  history  and  civics,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  En- 
glish language  and  literature,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geography,  physiography  and  geology,  biology,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. The  requirements  were  general  and  were  described  only 
for  the  senior  college — the  term  used  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
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cago  to  denote  the  junior  and  senior  years.  This  specification  for 
English  language  and  literature  will  serve  as  an  example: 

Curriculum  for  English  and  Literature 

General  Education  3 maj. 

Special  (teachers’  course)  1 “ 

4 maj. 

History  2 “ 

English  language  and  literature  6 “ 

Electives  6 “ 


Total  18  maj. 

IV.  Courses  in  arts  and  technology  intended  to  train  “supervisors 
and  special  or  departmental  teachers  in  normal  schools,  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  high  schools,  and  large  city 
systems.”  Courses  were  offered  in  music,  speech,  oral  reading 
and  dramatic  art,  drawing  and  painting,  textiles,  household 
arts,  modeling,  and  manual  training  in  metal  and  wood.  The 
requirements  for  the  music  course  indicate  the  type  of  curriculum 
offered. 

Curriculum  for  Music 


Voice  culture  ) 

Reading  and  writing  [ 3 maj. 

Interpretation  of  songs  J 

Musical  composition  1 “ 

Musical  instrumentation  1 “ 

History  of  music  1 “ 

Methods  of  teaching  music  1 “ 

Education  5 “ 

Electives  6 “ 


Total  18  maj. 

In  a few  cases  specific  courses  were  stated,  but  in  general  a require- 
ment in  terms  of  a certain  number  of  majors  in  specified  subject 
groups  was  deemed  sufficient.  (If — pp.  136-140) 

In  1908-09  there  were  two  classes  of  curricula  in  the  College  of 
Education:  one,  the  professional  curricula  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree;  and  two,  the  curricula  leading  to  special  certificates. 
Under  professional  curricula  there  were  four  types:  the  general 
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curriculum,  the  curricula  for  students  preparing  to  teach  particular 
subjects  in  secondary  and  in  normal  schools,  the  advanced  kinder- 
garten curriculum,  and  the  curricula  in  arts  and  technology,  (lg — 
p.  176).  Neither  in  the  Annual  Register  nor  in  the  General  Announce- 
ment of  the  School  of  Education  was  there  a set  of  specifications  for 
any  of  these  curricula.  The  statement,  “Details  with  regard  to  all 
courses  can  be  secured  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College,”  (2a — p.  10),  was  the  only  guidance  printed  in  addition  to 
the  general  requirements  for  all  degrees,  except  that  “three  quarters 
of  practice  teaching,  or  enough  to  convince  the  faculty  that  the  can- 
didate has  acquired  sufficient  skill”  were  required  of  all  students  be- 
fore any  document  of  the  College  of  Education  was  awarded.  (2a — 

p.  10). 

Five  years  later,  in  1913-14,  five  courses  of  study  were  offered: 

1.  A four-year  course  leading  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  in  Education. 
Here  in  addition  to  meeting  the  general  university  requirements, 
candidates  were  required  to  take  six  or  nine  majors  in  education, 
including  Introduction  to  Education,  Principles  of  Method,  and 
two  courses  in  practice  teaching.  One  or  more  courses  in 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject  were  also  required  as  a part  of 
the  departmental  sequence  of  nine  or  six  majors.  It  was  possible 
to  increase  the  number  of  education  courses  through  electives, 
of  which  there  were  18  majors,  or  fewer. 

2.  A two-year  course  leading  to  a Kindergarten-Primary  certificate 
in  which,  out  of  18  majors,  six  were  definitely  prescribed  and 
eight  restricted  to  narrow  limits. 

3.  A two-year  course  leading  to  a certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  teach  manual  training,  with  the  professional  and  technological 
requirements  specified  fairly  definitely. 

4.  A two-year  course  for  experienced  teachers,  leading  to  a 
certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  home  economics  and 
household  arts,  or  graphic  and  plastic  art,  with  requirements 
rather  rigidly  prescribed. 

5.  A one-year  course  for  experienced  graduates  of  normal  schools 
and  kindergarten  training  schools,  leading  to  a Supervisor’s 
Certificate  for  Kindergartens  and  Elementary  Schools,  in 
which  seven  majors  out  of  a total  of  nine  were  stipulated,  and 
the  two  electives  restricted  to  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
curriculum,  (lh — pp.  383-390;  404,  405). 
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The  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Education  for  1924-25  gave 
in  succinct  fashion  the  idea  which  controlled  the  organization 
of  courses  at  that  time. 

The  courses  given  in  the  Department  [of  Education]  are  organized  as 
sharply  differentiated  treatments  of  specific  problems.  For  example,  in- 
stead of  general  courses  dealing  with  the  whole  field  of  school  admin- 
istration or  educational  psychology,  the  work  of  this  Department  is  pre- 
sented under  such  headings  as  The  School  Population,  The  Teaching 
Staff,  School  Buildings,  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  and  Investigations 
in  Reading.  (2d — p.  12). 

In  the  same  announcement  four  pages  were  given  to  “advice 
concerning  lines  of  specialization.”  The  various  positions  into 
which  graduates  of  the  department  might  expect  to  go  were  de- 
scribed, and  the  courses  which  prepared  for  specialized  efficiency 
in  them  were  suggested.  Specifically,  graduates  might  become: 

1.  Teachers  of  education  and  directors  of  training  schools  in 

normal  schools 

2.  Teachers  of  secondary  education  in  small  colleges 

3.  Teachers  of  education  in  large  universities 

4.  Superintendents  of  schools 

5.  Principals  of  elementary  schools 

6.  Principals  of  high  schools 

7.  General  supervisors 

8.  Specialists  in  tests  and  measurements  and  directors  of  educa- 

tional research 

9.  Specialists  in  vocational  education 

10.  State  and  city  directors  and  general  supervisors  of  vocational 

education 

11.  Supervisors  of  industrial  education 

12.  Supervisors  of  commercial  education 

13.  Supervisors  of  vocational  home  economics 

14.  Directors  of  institutional  economics 

15.  Specialists  in  school  counseling 

16.  Supervisors  of  placement  and  employment 

17.  Administrators  of  departments  of  guidance  and  placement 

18.  Specialists  in  home  economics 

19.  Specialists  in  kindergarten-primary  education 

20.  Specialists  in  art  education 

21.  Specialists  in  the  teaching  of  history,  geography,  English, 

mathematics,  and  science 
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Two  paragraphs  are  quoted  as  samples  of  the  advice  printed. 

Principals  of  High  Schools.  For  a general  overview  of  high  school 
problems,  courses  25,  36,  and  38;  for  the  management  of  the  student  popu- 
lation, 34  and  63;  for  personnel  management,  35;  for  directing  work  on  the 
curriculum,  46;  for  directing  vocational  guidance  and  training,  57  and  59; 
for  supervising  classroom  methods,  65,  88,  and  89;  for  the  technique  of 
organizing  facts,  72;  and  for  directing  the  measurement  of  results,  77. 

General  Supervisors.  The  general  supervisor  is  a member  of  the  super- 
intendent’s staff,  supervising  instruction  on  the  elementary  junior  high 
school  or  senior  high  school  level.  He  should,  therefore,  choose  those 
courses  recommended  for  the  superintendent  that  relate  to  the  manage- 
ment of  instruction.  His  attitude  toward  the  work  of  his  supervisory 
level  must  also  be  that  of  the  building  principal.  He  will  choose,  there- 
fore, courses  recommended  for  the  principal  of  the  elementary  or  high 
school  according  to  the  level  of  supervision  for  which  he  is  preparing. 
(2d— pp.  14-17). 

The  advice  given  to  the  potential  principal  of  a high  school  was 
the  most  specific  of  the  twenty-one.  Some  of  the  courses  were 
recommended  for  many  different  positions,  Education  25,  School 
Surveys,  for  example,  being  listed  for  sixteen  of  the  suggested 
curricula.  A distinct  trend  toward  careful  and  explicit  advice  had 
become  evident,  and  a consequent  building  up  of  curricula  on  the 
basis  of  ascertained  and  defined  needs.  But  curriculum  construc- 
tion, and  particularly  course  construction  within  a curriculum  was 
still  interpreted  in  1924-25  as  organization  around  units  of  subject 
matter  rather  than  around  units  of  analyzed  needs  and  objectives. 

The  table  and  chart  immediately  following,  Table  4,  present  for 
each  five-year  period  from  1893-94  to  1924-25,  inclusive,  the  various 
courses  in  education  offered  at  the  University  of  Chicago.* 


♦The  detailed  data  from  which  Table  4 has  been  compiled  are  on  file  in  the  original  copy  of  this  study 
in  the  library  of  Teachers  College. 
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TABLE  4 

Professional  Courses  in  Education  at  University  of  Chicago 

1893-94  to  1923-24 


Summary  by  Divisions 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

Theory  or  Philosophy  of  Education.  . 

9 

5 

8 

6 

4 

5 

History  of  Education 

1 

3 

5 

11 

10 

5 

6 

Educational  Psychology 

2 

10 

12 

16 

13 

20 

Administration  and  Supervision 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14 

26 

Elementary  and  Rural  Education .... 

4 

11 

12 

12 

14 

Secondary  Education 

3 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

Vocational  Education 

1 

6 

4 

8 

7 

Physical  Education 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Social  Education 

1 

4 

6 

1 

1 

Comparative  Education 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching. . . 

2 

6 

31 

45 

44 

39 

32 

Unclassified  Courses 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

3 

29 

74 

114 

114 

106 

118 

Chart  4 

Graph  showing 
growth  in  num- 
ber of  profes- 
sional courses 
in  Education 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Historical  Setting  of  the  Professional  School 

Work  in  Education  in  all  three  of  the  private  institutions  con- 
sidered in  this  study  was  inaugurated  within  a period  of  less  than 
five  years.  Chicago  announced  a course  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  1893-94.  Stanford  had  a Department  of  Education  in  its 
first  year,  1891-92.  Harvard,  with  a history  of  almost  three  cen- 
turies behind  it,  took  cognizance  of  the  problem  of  Education  in  the 
same  year.  Thus  in  the  early  nineties  certain  universities  in  the 
East,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Far  West  launched  significant 
programs  of  professional  training  in  education  which  were  destined 
to  become  far-reaching  in  their  influence. 

Designation  of  the  Professional  School 

“Systematic  instruction  in  Education  was  first  given  at  Harvard 
University  in  1891,  when  Paul  Henry  Hanus  was  appointed  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching.”  (3 — p.  13). 
This  instruction  was  given  in  the  Division  of  Philosophy  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  the  sub-head  “Courses  on 
Education  and  Teaching.”  (5a — p.  90).  By  1898-99  the  courses 
had  achieved  sufficient  autonomy  to  be  referred  to  in  the  announce- 
ment for  that  year  as  being  in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Teaching,  though  this  was  still  a part  of  the  Division  of  Philosophy. 
(5b — p.  357).  This  administrative  arrangement  continued  until 
1906,  in  which  year  “the  instructors  in  education  were  organized  as 
a separate  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.”  (3 — p.  14). 

Approximately  a decade  and  a half  later,  on  April  12,  1920,  “the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  was  established  . . . with  its 

own  faculty  and  officers,”  so  that  “the  technical  training  of  teachers 
and  school  officers  was  placed  “under  a distinct  professional  organi- 
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zation  parallel  to  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Divinity,  and 
Business  Administration.”  (3 — p.  14). 

Included  in  the  School  of  Education  in  1923-24  were  four  activi- 
ties of  importance  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  training  and 
research.  The  first  of  these  maintained  by  the  School  in  connection 
with  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  University,  was  the  Labor- 
atory of  Educational  Psychology,  the  main  purpose  of  which,  as 
interpreted  through  reports  of  its  investigations,  was  research  in 
the  field  of  educational  psychology,  with  emphasis  upon  intelligence 
testing.  Comparable  to,  and  apparently  closely  cooperating  with 
the  Laboratory  of  Educational  Psychology,  was  the  second  activity, 
the  Psycho-Educational  Clinic,  the  usual  activities  of  which  were 
“the  giving  of  tests  and  the  advising  of  parents  and  teachers  in 
regard  to  the  mentally  gifted,  the  retarded,  deficient,  and  psycho- 
pathic children.”  As  a third  activity,  the  school  maintained  “a 
collection  of  the  standard  tests  and  measures  used  in  educational 
investigations  and  school  surveys.”  The  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance  was  the  fourth  activity.  “Its  purpose  [was]  to  furnish 
advice  and  aid  to  teachers,  school  officials,  and  others  interested  in 
vocational  guidance,  to  promote  organizations  for  the  extension  of 
vocational  guidance,  to  collect  materials  on  vocational  guidance 
and  vocational  education,  and  to  put  such  materials  at  the  disposal 
of  students  of  education  and  others  who  may  profit  by  them.” 
(3 — pp.  114-118).  The  school  also  maintained  a special  library. 

Statements  of  Aim 

The  first  courses  in  education  and  teaching  at  Harvard  University 
were  “offered  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  alike  in  recognition 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  study  of  education  to  all  college 
students,  as  well  as  of  its  special  significance  to  teachers  already  in 
service,  and  to  those  students  who  look  forward  to  teaching  as 
their  profession.”  (4 — p.  3). 

Ten  years  later,  in  1903-04,  the  aim  was  more  definite.  The 
general  aim  of  the  courses  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of 
education  was  printed  in  three  paragraphs. 

1.  To  discuss  education  as  an  important  function  of  society  as  well  as 
of  individuals,  and  hence  of  interest  to  all  university  students  whether 
they  intend  to  become  teachers  or  not. 

2.  To  offer  to  university  students  who  look  forward  to  teaching  in  sec- 
ondary schools  the  necessary  technical  training  for  their  vocations;  and  to 
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teachers  already  in  service,  an  opportunity  to  study  their  profession  under 
direction. 

3.  To  offer  to  university  students  who  have  already  had  experience  as 
teachers,  and  to  all  teachers  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  appropriate 
training  for  future  activity  as  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

(1— P-  5). 

Approximately  a decade  later,  in  1914-15,  a fourth  aim  was  added 
to  the  three  given  above.  It  read,  “To  afford  opportunity  for 
original  investigation  and  experiment  in  education  and  for  con- 
structive contributions  to  educational  theory  and  practice.”  (2 — 
p.  8).  These  four  aims  served  Harvard  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  in  1920.  The  purpose  set  forth 
for  the  new  School  was  in  the  main  a reaffirmation  of  previous 
statements.  (3 — p.  14). 

Both  the  president  of  Harvard  University  and  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  made  in  their  annual  reports  during 
the  period  of  existence  of  the  school  covered  by  this  study,  (1920- 
24),  certain  significant  statements  relative  to  the  function  of  the 
School. 

President  Lowell  in  his  report  for  the  year  1920-21  phrased 
one  of  his  ideas  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  words,  “One  of  the  greatest  services  such  an  institution 
can  render  is  an  investigation  by  scientific  methods  of  actual  results 
in  education.”  (6a — p.  14).  In  his  report  for  the  following  year  the 
president  phrased  the  same  thought  in  a slightly  different  way. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  not  only  to  train  teachers  and  the  supervisors 
of  teachers,  but  not  less  to  contribute  largely  to  the  exact  knowledge  of 
educational  results  by  systematic  observation  and  by  a study  of  the  great 
stores  of  information  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  archives  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  (6b — p.  23). 

One  further  quotation  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  President's 
attitude. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  important,  in  the  press  of  its  work  of  instruction, 
not  to  forget  that  probably  the  greatest  permanent  benefit  the  School  can 
confer  upon  the  community  will  be  a contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  edu- 
cational principles;  for  the  ascertainment  of  facts,  and  the  possibility  of 
drawing  conclusions  therefrom  by  scientific  statistical  methods,  has 
become  greatly  developed  in  education  within  the  last  few  years.  As  yet 
the  ability  to  compile  statistics,  an  art  which  can  be  taught,  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  wisdom  to  interpret  them,  which  involves  imagination. 

(6d — p.  20). 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  President  con- 
cerning the  paramount  purpose  of  the  School. 

The  dean  during  this  period  elaborated  the  published  aims  of 
the  School  in  his  first  three  annual  reports.  In  the  report  for  1920- 
21  he  emphasized  the  professional  implications  involved  by  pointing 
out  that 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  directed  toward 
a particular  professional  group — the  school  workers,  both  teachers  and 
administrative  officers.  We  cannot  succeed  except  as  we  offer  the  kind 
and  grade  of  preparation  for  school  service  which  proves  practically  valu- 
able. It  need  not  on  that  account  be  narrow;  but  it  must  be  pointed 
. . . We  must  see  to  it  that  they  (the  students)  secure  during  their 

stay  in  the  School  both  a grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education 
and  an  increase  of  power  in  a particular  field  of  work  . . . Further- 

more, it  is  fundamental  to  our  purpose  that  graduates  shall  have  a broad 
professional  outlook  and  this  we  must  guarantee  by  insisting  on  the  value 
of  general  courses.  (6a — pp.  175-176). 

The  dean  stated  his  attitude  toward  research  in  his  second 
report  to  the  president.  Apparently,  he  desired  to  leaven  the 
growing  insistence  of  the  president  on  a completely  scientific  School 
of  Education. 

Much  as  we  might  like  to  make  our  graduates  first  of  all  scientific  stu- 
dents of  education,  trained  primarily  in  research,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  most  school  posts  provide  but  little  opportunity,  or  none,  for 
scientific  investigation.  The  scientific  point  of  view  we  may  give  to  all, 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  research,  but  full 
training  in  research  we  must  confine  to  the  few.  Since  interest  in  research, 
as  an  instrument  of  progress  in  education,  is  among  the  chief  interests  of 
the  School,  we  must  study  the  problem  of  organizing  our  resources  and 
opportunities  for  research  in  relation  to  the  program  of  training  which 
is  our  primary  obligation.  (6b — pp.  136-37). 

One  other  statement  selected  from  the  1922-23  report  amplified 
the  conception  which  Dean  Holmes  was  gradually  building  up  for 
his  School. 

By  tradition  and  conviction  we  are  constrained  to  put  our  strength 
first  of  all  into  the  training  of  those  who  deal  with  education  as  a whole  and 
at  large  and  into  the  study  of  the  fundamental  general  problems  of  educa- 
tion; it  is  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  principal  of  the  general  high 
school,  the  general  supervisor,  the  research  worker,  and  the  college  or 
normal-school  teacher  of  Education  who  naturally  form  the  majority  of 
our  student  body  and  with  whose  problems  we  are  most  concerned. 
(6c— p.  173). 
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It  is  probably  too  early  yet  in  the  history  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  of  Harvard  to  attempt  to  state  conclusively  its  aim’ 
The  next  decade  should  see  this  aim  clarified.  The  trend  evident 
at  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study  is  clearly  toward  an 
interpretation  of  the  function  of  research  which  makes  research  the 
handmaiden  to  an  ideal  of  practical  service  rather  than  the  autocrat 
to  which  all  other  aims  must  give  place. 

Experimental  and  Demonstration  Schools 

Although  methods  courses  for  training  teachers  in  at  least  five 
different  groups  of  high  school  subjects  had  been  offered  at  Har- 
vard University  previous  to  1913-14,  it  was  not  until  that  year  that 
definite  mention  was  made  of  the  conditions  under  which  practice 
teaching  was  carried  on.  In  1903-04,  “the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  teach  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors  [was]  offered 
to  a limited  number  of  students”  of  high  scholarship  in  a section  of 
Professor  Hanus’  course  in  Organization  and  Management  (5c — 
p.  419),  but  there  was  no  indication  as  to  how  or  where  this  teaching 
was  done.  Two  years  later,  in  1905-06,  the  statement  in  the 
Announcement  of  Courses  in  Education,  that  “through  arrange- 
ments made  with  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  students  have 
special  opportunities  to  teach  for  practice  under  direction  in  these 
places”  (1 — p.  13),  foreshadowed  the  definite  cooperative  relation- 
ships which  were  later  to  be  established.  In  1908-09  the  descrip- 
tions of  three  courses  included  references  to  visits  to  schools,  and 
one  course,  Secondary  Education,  provided  for  practice  teaching 
during  the  second  semester.  (5d — p.  386). 

By  1913-14  it  appeared  that  some  sort  of  official  relationship  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  Division  of  Education  and  certain  nearby 
schools,  for  “teaching  under  supervision  in  the  schools  of  Newton, 
Brookline,  Arlington,  Medford,  Somerville,  and  Cambridge”  was 
announced  under  the  course  title,  Teaching.  (5e— p.  413).  The 
same  page  carried  the  following  statement,  indicating  a closer 
relationship  with  one  of  the  cities. 

The  opportunity  to  conduct  educational  experiments  and  investigations 
in  the  schools  of  Newton,  Massachusetts  (and  occasionally  in  other  nearby 
towns  and  cities),  is  open  to  competent  students  in  the  advanced  courses 
and  seminaries  of  the  Division.  In  Newton  this  work  is  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  instructors  of  the  Divisions  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Spaulding, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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In  1918-19  the  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  1913-14,  with 
the  cities  of  Belmont,  Watertown,  and  Lexington  added  to  the 
list  of  cooperating  communities.  (5f — p.  482). 

In  1923-24  the  conditions  for  experimental  work  and  apprentice 
teaching,  as  it  was  called  at  Harvard,  were  not  essentially  different 
from  those  existing  before  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education. 

Cooperative  agreements  were  in  effect  with  the  school  committees 
of  all  the  cities  named  above  except  with  the  School  Committee 
of  Lexington.  (3 — p.  63).  The  School  emphasized  these  relationships 
in  the  following  language: 

The  Metropolitan  District  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  field  work  in  education.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Cambridge  and  easily  accessible  from  Harvard  University  are  found 
educational  institutions  of  all  types  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  univer- 
sity. Students  will  therefore  find  abundant  opportunity  for  field  work 
of  almost  every  kind  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  School.  (3 — p.  86). 

That  those  in  charge  of  Education  at  Harvard  were  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  clinical  arrangements  which  have  been  described 
seems  clear  from  a statement  made  by  the  dean  in  his  first  annual 
report  (1920-21)  to  the  president  of  the  University.  Therein  he 
wrote:  “Before  long,  however,  the  School  should  have  a building  of 
its  own  and  with  it  a building  for  a school  for  children  in  which  to 
define  and  exemplify  the  best-known  organization  and  procedure 
in  elementary  and  in  secondary  education.”  (6a — p.  178).  It  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  will  eventually 
supplement  its  excellent  program  for  apprentice  teaching  and  experi- 
mentation by  a modem  experimental  and  demonstration  school. 

Admission  Requirements 

Previous  to  April  12, 1920,  all  instruction  in  education  at  Harvard 
was  given  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  requirements 
for  admission  were  accordingly  those  laid  down  for  entrance  to 
Harvard  College.  After  the  founding  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  admission  requirements  read  as  follows: 

“Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  is  granted  to 
graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  of  good  standing,  who 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  of  qualifications. 
Other  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  especially  experienced 
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teachers  and  school  officers,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  in 
each  case  by  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board."  (3 — p.  15). 

That  the  placing  of  the  School  on  a strict  graduate  basis  was  a 
step  taken  with  some  trepidation  appears  evident  from  the  report  of 
the  dean  for  the  year  1922-23.  “For  three  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  School  we  continued  to  give  to  seniors  the  minimum  es- 
sentials of  a technical  training  for  secondary-school  teaching  . 
Nothing  replaces  this  work  . . . From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  schools  it  is  a mistake  to  give  up  undergraduate 
training;  but  it  may  prove  in  the  long  run  a step  forward  in  raising 
and  more  exactly  defining  standards  of  professional  preparation." 
(6c — p.  160). 

Despite  the  feeling  indicated,  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  distinctly  a 
graduate  institution,  with  no  indication  that  it  would  in  the  future 
admit  students  of  undergraduate  status. 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 

No  special  diplomas  or  degrees  in  Education  were  granted  by 
Harvard  University  before  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  although  it  was  stated  in  the  announcements  for  1898- 
99  and  1903-04  that  a student  completing  the  special  program  for 
teachers  of  science  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  would  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  a certificate  specify- 
ing the  courses  in  education  and  teaching  which  he  had  pursued. 
(5b— p.  428;  5c— p.  492). 

“The  degrees  offered  by  the  School  after  1920  [were]  new  to 
Harvard  and  practically  new  to  American  education — at  least  as 
the  degrees  of  a university  of  high  standing.”  (6a — p.  174).  There 
were  two,  Master  of  Education  (Ed.  M.)  and  Doctor  of  Education 
(Ed.  D.),  each  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  both  as  to  the  details  of  the  candidate’s  program  of  study 
and  as  to  the  responsibility  for  recommending  the  granting  of  the 
degree.  It  was  still  possible  in  1923-24,  however,  to  secure  the 
degrees  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  by  following  a program  of  study  and  re- 
search in  education  in  the  conventional  manner,  but  candidates  who 
looked  forward  to  active  careers  in  the  schools  or  as  normal-school 
teachers  or  college  teachers  of  education  were  advised  “to  seek  the 
distinctive  professional  degree  [the  Ed.  D.]  rather  than  the  Ph.  D." 
(3— pp.  18-25). 
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Professional  Courses  in  Education 

The  courses  in  education  were  first  given  in  Harvard  in  1891  as 
“Courses  on  Education  and  Teaching”  and  were  listed  under  the 
Division  of  Philosophy.  By  1893-94  four  courses  were  offered, 
divided,  as  was  the  Harvard  custom,  between  those  for  graduates 
and  undergraduates  and  those  primarily  for  graduates.  (5a — pp.  90- 
91). 

In  the  same  year,  1893-94,  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  a 
course  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  physical  training  was  offered, 
the  apparent  purpose  of  which  was  to  train  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Provision  was  made  for  practice  teaching  of  physical  exer- 
cises. Students  who  completed  the  four-year  course  received  the 
degree  B.  S.  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Training.  (5a — 
p.  267).  The  emphasis  was  not  so  definite  in  1898-99,  although  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  program  of  study  in  anatomy  and  physiology  read, 
“To  prepare  persons,  who,  with  or  without  a subsequent  training  in 
Medicine,  may  intend  to  seek  employment  as  directors  of  gymna- 
siums or  instructors  in  physical  training.”  (5b — p.  427).  This  pro- 
gram was  no  longer  announced  by  1903-04. 

By  1913-14,  by  which  time  the  number  of  courses  offered  by  the 
Division  of  Education  had  grown  to  nineteen  (see  Table  5)  , the 
courses  in  education  were  announced  in  a special  group,  including 
besides  education,  history,  and  political  and  social  sciences.  This 
organization  continued  until  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education. 

In  the  final  year  covered  by  this  study  (1923-24)  there  were  offered 
a total  of  fifty-four  courses  in  eleven  fields  of  education.  These  eleven 
were  as  follows: 

A.  Philosophy  of  education 

B.  Educational  psychology,  including  school  hygiene 

C.  History  of  education 

D.  Educational  administration 

E.  Elementary  education 

F.  Secondary  education 

G.  Educational  statistics  and  educational  measurement 

H.  Vocational  education,  including  commercial  education 

K.  Vocational  guidance 
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L.  Physical  education;  play  and  recreation 

M.  The  teaching  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  subjects 

(3— p.  43). 

Another  basis  for  division  within  courses  was  stated  by  the  dean 
of  the  School  in  his  annual  report  for  1922-23,  in  which  he  said,  “we 
have  decided  ...  to  distinguish  more  definitely  in  our  offering 
of  courses  between  experienced  and  inexperienced  students.”  This 
decision  was  an  attempt  to  meet  the  situation  brought  about  by  the 
discontinuance  of  undergraduate  work  in  education.  (6c — p.  160). 

Considerable  attention  was  given  in  the  1923-24  announcement 
of  the  School  to  descriptions  of  the  various  types  of  service  open  to 
its  graduates.  The  following  eleven  groups  each  had  a number  of 
paragraphs  devoted  to  them,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  picture  the 
opportunity  for  service  and  to  suggest  the  most  adequate  prepara- 
tion available  in  the  School. 

1.  Teachers  and  principals  of  secondary  schools 

2.  Superintendents  of  city  school  systems 

3.  Courses  in  play  in  education  and  community  recreation  for 

school  administrators 

4.  Teachers  and  administrators  of  physical  education  in  schools 

or  colleges 

5.  Workers  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance 

6.  Teachers  and  directors  of  vocational  schools  and  courses 

7.  School  psychologists  and  specialists  in  measurements  and 

statistics 

8.  Special-class  teachers  and  supervisors 

9.  Elementary-school  supervisors  and  principals 

10.  Teachers  of  music 

11.  Teachers  of  secondary  school  subjects 

There  was  not  rigid  prescription  of  courses  for  any  specific  type 
of  service,  but  it  wTas  stated  that  “students  should  consult  the  dean 
. . . in  order  that  their  choice  of  studies  may  be  made  under  the 

advice  of  the  school.  All  programs  offered  for  credit  toward  degrees 
are  subject  to  approval  by  the  faculty.”  (3 — pp.  27-42). 

Table  5 and  Chart  5 which  follow,  present  the  various  courses  in 
Education  offered  at  Harvard  University  from  1893-94  to  1923-24 
inclusive.  The  data  are  listed  in  five-year  periods.  * 

*The  detailed  data  fron  whicl  Table  5 has  been  compiled  are  on  file  in  the  original  copy  of  this  study 
in  the  library  of  Teachers  College. 
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TABLE  5 

Professional  Courses  in  Education  at  Harvard  University 
1893-94  to  1923-24 


Summary  by  Divisions 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

Theory  or  Philosophy  of  Education 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

2 

History  of  Education 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Educational  Psychology 

5 

6 

11 

Administration  and  Supervision 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

7 

Elementary  and  Rural  Education 

9 

2 

4 

Secondary  Education 

1 

1 

i 

3 

5 

Vocational  Education 

8 

Physical  Education 

1 

1 

6 

Social  Education 

1 

Comparative  Education 

1 

Methods  and  Practise  of  Teaching 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Unclassified  Courses 

1 

1 

Total 

5 

6 

10 

12 

19 

18 

54 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AT 
LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY 

Historical  Setting  of  the  Professional  School 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  “a  university  for  both  sexes, 
with  colleges,  schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  mechanical  institutes, 
museums,  galleries  of  art,  and  all  other  things  necessary  to  a univer- 
sity of  high  degree,”  was  formally  opened  to  students,  October  1, 
1891.  (2a — p.  17).  Under  the  leadership  of  President  Jordan  and  of 
the  faculty  which  he  drew  to  him  the  institution  soon  achieved  a 
national  reputation,  a reputation  in  which  its  Department  of  Educa- 
tion had  a part.  The  influence  of  such  men  as  Cubberley  and  Terman 
has  had  a profound  effect  upon  the  development  of  education  as  a 
profession. 

Designation  of  the  Professional  School 

Education  has  been  an  activity  at  Stanford  University  from  the 
beginning.  The  First  Annual  Register  (1891-92)  carried  the  state- 
ment, “The  following  departments  have  been  established,”  and 
listed  twenty-five  departments,  of  which  Education  was  one.  (2a — 
p.  25).  Education  remained  on  this  departmental  basis  for  two 
decades  and  a half. 

The  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  University  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1917,  chronicled  the  organization  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  The  president  in 
reporting  the  event  stated  the  genesis  of  the  action  to  be  a resolution 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  making  “the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  each  university  strictly  responsible  to  the 
State  Board  for  the  quality  of  both  the  technical  and  professional 
preparation  of  all  high  school  teachers”.  . . “The  ordinary  depart- 

mental organization  is  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  problem,  which 
can  best  be  handled  by  the  organization  of  a school  of  education,  like  the 
schools  of  law  and  medicine,  in  which  the  several  departments  con- 
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cerned  in  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  shall  find  represen- 
tation.” (3b — pp.  15-16). 

In  accordance  with  the  above  statement  a School  of  Education, 
with  its  own  dean,  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
organization  was  effected  April  27,  1917.  The  essential  details  are 
described  in  the  following  excerpt: 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  is  constituted  as  follows: 

1.  The  President  of  the  University  as  President  of  the  School. 

2.  The  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  executive  head  of 
which  shall  be  ex  officio  Dean  of  the  School  and  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

3.  The  instructors  in  other  departments  or  schools  of  the  University 

who  give  teachers’  courses,  which  may  be  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Education  . . . 

4.  One  representative  from  each  non-professional  department  represent- 
ing a secondary  school  subject  or  subjects  not  as  yet  offering  a teachers’ 
course. 

5.  Should  the  President  of  the  University  deem  it  advisable,  he  may  also 
designate  a member  from  any  department  or  school,  when  such  member 
will  represent  a distinct  division  of  work  important  in  the  preparation  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  (3b — p.  16). 

Following  the  above  statement  was  a record  of  the  detailed  action 
of  the  Board  as  to  powers  and  duties  of  the  faculty,  degrees,  courses 
of  study,  committees,  and  graduates.  A brief  description  of  the 
composition  of  the  School  of  Education  appeared  in  the  Annual 
Announcement  of  the  School  for  1918-19. 

The  professional  School  of  Education  is  composed  of  the  following  depart- 
ments, divisions,  programs  of  study  for  Teaching-majors  or  Teaching- 
minors,  and  lines  of  special  work: 

1.  The  Department  of  Education,  including  the  division  of  Graphic  Art. 

The  Department  of  Education,  under  the  new  organization,  becomes 
almost  entirely  a graduate  professional  department  . . . 

2.  All  courses  or  programs  of  study  offered  as  a major  or  a minor  by  any 

department  or  school  of  the  University  . . . 

3.  All  courses  of  instruction  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
the  manual  arts  or  in  physical  training,  and  in  such  other  special  subjects 
as  may  be  provided  for  later  on. 

4.  All  courses  approved  by  the  President  and  the  Academic  Council, 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  between  this  University  and  other 
institutions,  and  intended  to  prepare  teachers  in  fields  not  wholly  provided 
for  by  this  University. 

5.  Such  other  courses  in  the  field  of  educational  preparation  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  added,  (la — pp.  13,  14). 
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The  organization  described  was  still  in  effect  in  1923-24.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  work  in  Physical  Education  had  not  at 
that  time  been  organized,  (lb — p.  16). 

Statements  of  Aim 

For  almost  the  first  decade  of  the  existence  of  Stanford  University 
there  was  no  enunciation  of  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
In  the  Eighth  Annual  Register  (1898-99)  appeared  the  first  statement. 
It  read  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  to  provide  such  a theo- 
retical and  practical  training  in  educational  work  as  will  fit  graduates  of 
the  University  for  more  intelligent  teaching,  to  offer  such  courses  in  the 
principles  and  the  history  of  education  as  will  be  valuable  from  a stand- 
point of  liberal  culture,  and  to  so  put  its  major  students  in  touch  with 
the  results  of  past  experiments  and  investigations  and  the  methods  of 
studying  educational  problems,  as  to  prepare  them  to  fill  the  higher  educa- 
tional positions  in  the  State.  (2c — p.  73). 

In  1918-19  the  purpose  of  the  School  of  Education,  which  had 
been  organized  the  preceding  year,  was  summed  up  in  one  brief 
sentence:  “The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to  enable  the 
University  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  State  in  the  matter 
of  preparation,  training,  and  certification  of  teachers  and  school 
officers.”  (2g — p.  132).  This  statement  served  similarly  in  1923-24. 
(2h — p.  174). 

Certain  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  will  also  illuminate  the  development  of  aim  in 
the  work  in  education  at  Stanford  University.  In  1904-05  Dr. 
Cubberley  wrote  concerning  the  future  of  his  School:  “This  will 
make  the  chief  work  of  the  department  that  of  training  educational 
experts.”  (3a — p.  39).  In  1922-23,  in  discussing  a recent  ruling  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  again  wrote,  “The  new  require- 
ments . . . mean  increased  work  for  the  School  of  Education 

in  the  training  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  work  in  training  school 
executives,  which  for  long  has  been  the  important  work  of  the 
department  of  education.”  (3c — p.  124).  He  reiterated  this  aim  in 
the  1923-24  report  by  saying,  “Our  work  for  long  has  been  largely 
the  training  of  executives,  and  it  is  this  type  of  school  officer  that  the 
new  courses  are  designed  to  cover.”  (3d — p.  135). 

The  tendency  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  is  clearly 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  training  leaders  and  executives,  rather 
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than  of  training  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers,  if  the  various  state- 
ments of  aim  be  used  as  criteria  for  judgment. 

Experimental  and  Demonstration  Schools 

The  School  of  Education  at  Stanford  University  has  never  had  an 
experimental  or  demonstration  school  as  an  adjunct  of  its  professional 
work,  having  depended  entirely  on  cooperative  arrangements  with 
certain  normal  schools  of  the  state  or  with  nearby  school  systems. 

In  the  Register  for  1908-09  is  found  the  first  mention  of  a coopera- 
tive relationship.  In  the  description  of  Course  22,  Practice  in 
Teaching,  it  is  stated  that  “this  work  may  be  taken  at  the  San  Jose 
State  Normal  School,  which  makes  special  arrangements  for  the 
graduates  of  this  University,  or  at  any  other  California  State  Normal 
School.”  (2e — p.  102).  Full  credit  value  for  such  a course  was  allowed 
at  Stanford  University. 

Under  the  heading,  Library  and  Practical  Facilities,  the  following 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  Register  for  1913-14: 

In  practical  facilities  the  department  has  good  working  connections  with 
the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  and  with  the  public  schools  of  the 
immediate  vicinity.  For  more  important  studies  by  advanced  students 
the  large  school  systems  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  can  be  used,  and 
a class  of  retarded  pupils  is  available  for  careful,  systematic  instruction 
and  study.  (2f — p.  119). 

There  had  been  no  extension  of  the  above  arrangements  in  1923-24. 
Admission  Requirements 

Previous  to  1903-04  no  mention  was  made  of  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Department  of  Education  other  than  the  regular 
entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  In  the  Register  for  1903-04 
the  following  announcement  of  policy  appeared : 

Only  graduates  and  teachers  of  experience  who  desire  to  prepare  for 
administrative  work  in  education  in  Normal  Schools,  and  whose  prepara- 
tion and  experience  are  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  will  be  accepted  as 
major  students  in  education.  The  courses  in  education  are  open  to  all 
students  as  electives  or  as  minor  subjects,  but  except  in  the  above  special 
cases  the  major  subject  should  be  chosen  elsewhere.  (2d — p.  101). 

In  1908-09  the  conditions  for  admission  to  courses  in  education 
were  practically  identical  with  those  given  above,  with  the  further 
stipulation  that  major  students  should  begin  their  work  in  education 
in  the  sophomore  year.  (2e — p.  99). 
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A decade  later,  in  1918-19,  the  requirements  in  respect  both  to 
professional  training  and  to  experience  had  been  raised,  as  the  follow- 
ing quotation  indicates: 

Only  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  other  teachers  training  schools,  or 
those  having  had  teaching  experience  and  having  junior  standing,  will  be 
accepted  as  major  students  in  education  during  the  two  undergraduate 
years.  Graduate  work  in  education  is  open  to  all  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents, without  these  restrictions.  (2g — p.  134). 

The  statement  covering  admission  requirements  for  1923-24  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  for  1918-19.  (2h — p.  176). 

Diplomas  and  Degrees 

It  was  not  until  1898-99  that  any  degree  or  certificate  other  than 
the  standard  degree  of  the  University  was  awarded  to  students  in 
education.  In  1898-99  it  was  announced  that  “graduates  of  this 
University  who  are  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  having  had 
“academic  and  professional  training  equivalent  to  that  required  by 
the  State  University  of  California”  may  receive  certificates  to  teach 
in  this  state  without  examination.”  (2c — p.  77).  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  document  granted  by  the  University  under  the  above  con- 
ditions was  in  reality  a “recommendation,”  rather  than  a “certifi- 
cate.” Students  who  received  the  recommendation  were  required 
to  have  a minimum  of  twelve  hours  in  education.  (2c — p.  78). 

Fifteen  years  later,  in  1913-14,  the  university  recommendation  had 
become  more  distinctly  a university  document,  for 

In  addition  to  the  technical  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (in  essence  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  a recognized  univer- 
sity, including  twelve  hours  of  education,  four  of  which  were  in  practice 
teaching)  the  University  will  require  as  preliminary  to  any  recommenda- 
tion for  the  high  school  teachers  certificate,  the  completion  of  enough  work 
— and  of  sufficiently  high  grade — in  at  least  one  subject,  to  secure  a depart- 
ment recommendation  that  the  candidate  is  fitted  to  teach  the  subject  in 
high  school  classes.  (2f — p.  87). 

Fifteen  departments  in  1913-14  stated  the  specific  requirements  tc 
be  met  in  accordance  with  the  above  ruling. 

After  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Education  in  April,  1917, 
the  responsibility  for  granting  the  recommendations  for  teachers’ 
certificates  was  centered  in  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
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immediate  responsibility  resided  in  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
and  Degrees  of  the  School  of  Education.  Recommendations  were  of 
four  grades:  for  the  elementary  school  certificate,  for  the  intermediate 
school  certificate,  for  the  high  school  certificate,  and  for  special  cer- 
tificates. (2g — pp.  99-104). 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Degrees  was  also  responsible 
for  recommending  “students  registered  in  the  School  of  Education 
for  any  degree  to  be  granted  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School.”  (la — p.  12).  The  degrees  to  which  reference  was  made  were 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. (la — p.  19). 

The  same  conditions  as  in  1918-19  governed  recommendations 
and  degrees  in  1923-24.  (2h — pp.  130-136). 

Professional  Courses  in  Education 

The  first  requirements  specifying  courses  to  be  taken  in  Education 
were  printed  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1898-99.  They  were  general, 
being  limited  to  the  statement,  “A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  work 
in  the  department  will  be  required  for  graduation  in  education,”  and 
included  a specification  that  twelve  of  the  thirty  hours  were  to  be 
taken  in  four  courses:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  History  of 
Education  in  Europe,  Child  Study,  and  Educational  Psychology, 
(lc — pp.  77,  78). 

In  1908-09  the  Department  of  Education  announced  that  it  was 
offering  three  more  lines  of  work: 

1.  Courses  of  a general  nature  on  the  history,  function,  and  administra- 
tion of  public  education,  intended  in  part  as  information  courses  for  the 
general  university  student  and  without  reference  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

2.  Courses  intended  to  assist  other  departments  in  preparing  their  stu- 
dents for  work  in  secondary  schools. 

3.  Courses  primarily  for  major  students,  or  those  making  education  a 
minor,  and  intended  to  give  special  preparation  to  (a)  those  who  desire  to 
become  teachers  of  education  in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  (b)  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  supervisory  or  administrative  positions  in  the  public 
schools,  and  (c)  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  special  work  in  the  elemen- 
tary field.  (2e — pp.  98,99). 

Certain  courses  were  recommended  for  groups  1 and  2 above,  but 
they  could  hardly  be  designated  as  prescribed  courses  for  the  lines  of 
work  indicated.  Nor  was  the  prescription  for  teaching  credentials 
any  more  definite,  except  that  of  the  required  eight  hours  per  week  for 
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one-half-year  in  the  Department  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of 
Examination  specified  that  four  should  be  in  “practical  teaching.” 
(2e — p.  72). 

In  addition  to  repeating  the  paragraphs  quoted  immediately 
above,  the  Department  in  1913-14  listed  its  offerings  under  six 
different  heads:  I.  Elementary  and  introductory  courses;  II.  Courses 
more  advanced,  but  of  a somewhat  general  nature;  III.  Courses 
intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools;  IV.  Advanced  and  special  courses;  V.  Courses  for  teachers 
of  special  subjects;  VI.  Courses  in  other  departments.  The  require- 
ments for  degrees,  insofar  as  they  were  specific,  were  then  stated  in 
terms  of  courses  which  were  to  be  taken  in  one  or  more  of  the  groups 
listed.  For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  for  example,  “At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  20  units  (required  in  advance  of  the  baccalaureate) 
must  be  work  listed  under  groups  III  and  IV.”  No  statement  was 
printed  concerning  the  requirements  for  recommendation  for  the 
teachers’  certificate.  (2f — pp.  117,  118;  86,  87). 

Three  new  lines  of  work  were  offered  in  1918-19  in  addition  to 
those  given  above  for  1908-09.  These,  it  will  be  noted,  were  de- 
scribed in  a much  more  professionally  objective  manner  than  the 
three  which  had  had  an  existence  of  ten  years. 

1.  Three  major  courses,  which  may  be  followed  by  candidates  for  the 
High  School  Teachers  Recommendation,  each  counting  as  one  of  the  re- 
quired majors,  and  offering  preparation  along  the  following  lines: 

a.  Theory  of  Education.  Intended  for  those  desiring  a general 
acquaintance  with  educational  theory. 

b.  Supervisors  of  Special  Subjects.  Intended  as  preparation  for 
those  planning  to  become  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  such 
English,  history,  science,  mathematics,  in  normal  schools  or  in 
public  schools. 

c.  Principal  or  Superintendent.  Intended  for  those  desiring  rec- 
ommendation for  administrative  work  in  city  school  systems. 

2.  Courses  and  research  work  in  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  excep- 
tional children.  Two  lines  of  work  are  offered  in  this  field:  (a)  elemen- 
tary courses,  designed  to  give  prospective  superintendents  and  principals 
a general  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  special  education,  and  (b) 
research  courses  for  the  advanced  student  who  looks  forward  to  work  as 
clinical  psychologist  in  the  public  schools  or  institutions  for  defectives  or 
delinquents. 

3.  Courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  drawing  for  the  public 
schools,  and  for  the  general  training  of  college  students  in  artistic  percep- 
tion and  graphic  expression. 
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Each  of  the  majors  in  group  1 required  the  completion  of  45  units 
of  work  in  the  Department  of  Education.  In  the  case,  for  example, 
of  the  prospective  principal  or  superintendent,  30  units  were  pre- 
scribed, 5 units  could  be  chosen  from  two  subjects,  and  10  units 
could  be  elective,  (la — pp.  70,  71). 

The  requirements  for  certificates,  as  enunciated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  were  given  in  great  detail  in  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  School  of  Education  for  1918-19.  Courses  to  meet  these 
requirements,  however,  were  suggested  rather  than  prescribed,  the 
student  having  considerable  latitude  of  choice,  except  that  certain 
courses,  such  as  Practice  Teaching  and  School  Management  were 
specified  by  the  State  Board,  (la — pp  25-29,  59-61). 

The  Department  of  Education  offered  six  more  lines  of  work  in 
1923-24: 

1.  Courses  of  a general  nature  on  the  history,  function,  financing,  and 
administration  of  public  education,  intended  in  part  as  information  courses 
for  the  general  university  student  and  without  reference  to  the  work  of 
teaching. 

2.  Courses  intended  to  assist  other  departments  in  preparing  their  stu- 
dents for  certification  to  teach  in  schools  in  California. 

3.  Five  major  courses  which  may  be  followed  by  candidates  for  the  high 

school  teachers’  recommendation  . . . 

a.  History  and  Theory  of  Education.  Intended  for  those  desiring 
a general  acquaintance  with  educational  history  and  theory. 

b.  High  School  Teacher.  Intended  for  those  taking  an  A.  M. 
degree  under  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education. 

c.  High  School  Administration.  Intended  for  those  preparing  for 
work  as  a high  school  principal. 

d.  Administration  of  Education.  Intended  for  those  preparing  for 
executive  work  in  education,  as  principal  or  superintendent  of 
schools. 

e.  Educational  Research.  Intended  for  those  preparing  to  become 
directors  of  research  in  public  school  systems. 

4.  Courses  primarily  for  major  students  or  for  those  making  education 

a minor,  and  intended  for: 

a.  Those  who  desire  to  become  teachers  of  education  in  normal 
schools  or  colleges; 

b.  To  direct  research  work  in  training  schools  and  public  school 
systems; 

c.  To  fill  supervisory  or  administrative  positions  in  the  public 
schools,  elementary  or  secondary; 

d.  To  undertake  special  educational  work  in  the  elementary  or 
secondary  field. 
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5.  Courses  and  research  work  given  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  in  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  exceptional  children. 

Two  lines  of  work  in  this  field  are  offered: 

a.  Elementary  courses  designed  to  give  prospective  superinten- 
dents and  principals  a general  acquaintance  with  the  problems 
of  special  education; 

b.  Research  courses  for  the  advanced  student  who  looks  forward 
to  working  as  clinical  psychologist  in  the  public  schools  or  insti- 
tutions for  defectives  or  delinquents. 

6.  Courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  drawing  for  the  public 
schools  and  for  the  general  training  of  college  students  in  artistic  percep- 
tion and  graphic  expression.  (2h — pp.  175,  176). 

There  was  a distinct  increase  in  the  amount  of  prescription  in 
1923-24  over  that  of  1918-19  or  of  preceding  years.  Each  of  the 
five  majors  under  3 above  was  outlined  in  detail.  The  courses 
specified  for  the  major  in  Educational  Research  will  serve  as  an 
example: 

Educational  Research  Courses 


Elementary  statistical  methods 4 units 

Educational  tests  and  measurements 4 “ 

Administration  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 2 “ 

Principles  of  vocational  education 2 “ 

Administration  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 2 “ 

Principles  of  vocational  education 2 “ 

Advanced  statistical  methods 4 “ 

Mental  tests,  introductory 4 “ 

Mental  tests,  laboratory 4 “ 

City  school  administration 4 “ 

Schools  surveys 4 “ 

School  surveys 4 “ 

Elementary  school  curriculum 4 “ 

Other  selected  courses 9 “ 


Total 45  units 


In  the  Educational  Research  major  36  units  of  the  required  45  were 
rigidly  prescribed.  For  the  major  in  Administration  of  Education  28 
units  were  definitely  stipulated,  two  alternative  choices  of  four 
units  each  were  possible,  and  9 units  were  elective.  For  High  School 
Administration  only  7 units  were  left  to  choice.  For  the  prospective 
high  school  teacher  a slightly  wider  election  was  possible;  32  units 
were  prescribed,  one  course  of  5 units  was  to  be  chosen  from  four 
suggested  courses,  two  courses  totaling  4 or  6 units  from  a second 
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group  of  6 courses,  and  6 or  4 units  were  alloted  to  the  A.  M.  thesis. 
The  major  in  History  and  Theory  of  Education  specified  28  units, 
allowed  one  choice  each  from  two  groups  of  three  courses,  and  a free 
election  of  8 or  9 units,  (lb — pp.  53-55). 

In  a similar  manner  the  courses  which  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  the  various  certificates  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  were  carefully  indicated.  The  38  units  in  Education  for 
the  elementary  certificate  were  prescribed  in  toto.  For  the  junior 
high  school  certificate  21)  2 units  were  definitely  stipulated  out  of  a 
required  23  units;  for  the  standard  high  school  certificate,  24j/£  out 
of  a required  27 ; for  the  same  certificate,  for  the  experienced  teacher, 
16)/2  out  of  a required  18.  (lb — pp.  33-35). 

There  is,  then,  very  definitely  evident  in  the  last  year  covered  by 
this  study  a tendency  toward  rigid  prescription  of  professional 
courses. 

The  pages  immediately  following  present  in  tabular  form  the 
professional  courses  which  have  been  offered  at  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  from  1893-94  to  and  through  1923-24.  The 
method  of  tabulation  is  the  same  as  for  the  institutions  already 
described  in  this  study.* 


*The  detailed  data  from  which  Table  6 has  been  compiled  are  on  file  in  the  original  copy  of  this  study 
in  the  library  of  Teachers  College. 
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TABLE  6 


Professional  Courses  in  Education  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

1893-1894  to  1923-1924 


Summary  by  Divisions 

93 

98 

03 

08 

13 

18 

23 

94 

99 

04 

09 

14 

19 

24 

Theory  of  Philosophy  of  Education 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

History  of  Education 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Educational  Psychology 

2 

4 

3 

2 

6 

12 

10 

Administration  and  Supervision 

2 

3 

4 

3 

7 

8 

13 

Elementary  and  Rural  Education 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Secondary  Education 

1 

i 

i 

2 

1 

2 

Vocational  Education 

1 

1 

Physical  Education 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

Social  Education 

2 

l 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Comparative  Education 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

2 

4 

6 

10 

13 

13 

16 

Unclassified  Courses 

1 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

Total 

13 

19 

25 

32 

40 

49 

54 
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PART  TWO 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


FINDINGS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  REGARD  TO 
DESIGNATION  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL 

Part  I has  dealt  individually  with  each  of  the  six  institutions  con- 
sidered in  this  study.  In  part  II  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discern 
the  trends  which  emerge  from  a composite  study  of  the  six  programs. 
In  the  final  chapter  (14)  will  be  set  forth  the  significant  trends  which 
appear  to  be  characteristic  of  the  six  schools  of  education,  and  so 
far  as  these  six  are  typical,  of  all  schools  of  education  for  the  period 
of  their  existence  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Tables  7 and  8 present  from  slightly  different  angles  the  facts 
concerning  the  designations  given  to  the  organized  professional  work 
in  education  at  the  six  institutions  studied.  The  first  items  in 
Table  7 should  be  read  as  follows:  From  1858-59  to  1868-69  inclusive 
there  was  at  the  University  of  Iowa  a Normal  Department  in 
which  was  centered  the  professional  work  in  education.  A similar 
Normal  Department  was  at  Missouri  from  1868-69  to  1898-99 
inclusive. 

Table  8 lists  by  five-year  periods  the  status  of  each  professional 
school  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  education  in  each  institu- 
tion. An  “x”  indicates  that  the  large  division  at  the  left  opposite 
which  it  is  placed  was  the  type  of  organization  existing  in  the  institu- 
tion after  which  the  “x”  is  placed,  in  the  five-year  period  under 
which  it  appears.  Thus,  the  last  item  would  read  that  during  the 
five-year  period  of  which  1903-04  was  the  midpoint  (1901-02  to 
1905-06  inclusive)  professional  work  in  education  at  Missouri  was 
offered  in  the  Teachers  College. 

The  trend  is  shown  clearly  by  Tables  7 and  8.  Although  the 
school  of  education  in  each  of  the  institutions  had  its  peculiar  begin- 
ning— Iowa’s  and  Missouri’s  starting  as  normal  schools  or  depart- 
ments, Harvard’s  and  Michigan’s  with  their  professors  of  the  science 
and  art  or  history  and  art  of  teaching,  Chicago’s  with  pedagogy  an 
adjunct  of  philosophy  of  Education — by  1908-09  in  every  institution 
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TABLE  Y 

Designation  of  the  Professional  School 


Iowa 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Chicago 

Harvard 

Stanford  : 

Normal  Department  . ... 

1858-59 

to 

1868-69 

1868-69 

to 

1898-99 

Chair  of  Didactics  or  Edu- 
cation . . . . 

1873-74 

to 

1883-84 

1878-79 

to 

1903-04 

1893-94 

Department  of  Pedagogy.  . 

1888-89 

to 

1898-99 

1893-94 

to 

1898-99 

Department  of  Education.  . 

1903-04 

to 

1923-24 

1908-09 

to 

1918-19 

1913-14 

to 

1923-24 

1898-99 

to 

1903-04 

1893-94 

to 

1923-24  ' 

Division  of  Education 

1908-09 

to 

1918-19 

School  of  Education 

1908-09 

1923-24 

1908-09 

to 

1923-24 

1903-04 

to 

1923-24 

1923-24 

1918-19 

to 

1923-24 

College  of  Education 

1913-14 

to 

1923-24 

1903-04 

to 

1923-24 

Teachers  College 

1903-04 
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TABLE  8 

Designation  of  the  Professional  School 
1858-59  to  1923-24 


Institutions 

58 

59 

63 

64 

68 

69 

73 

74 

78 

79 

83 

84 

88 

89 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

Normal  Department 

f Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

\ Missouri . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chair  of  Didactics  or 

f Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

Education 

< Michigan . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

[Harvard. . . 

X 

Department  of  Pedagogy 

f Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

\ Chicago.  . . 

X 

X 

[ Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Michigan . . 

X 

X 

X 

Department  of  Education 

-{  Chicago . . . 

X 

X 

X 

Harvard. . . 

X 

X 

[Stanford . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Division  of  Education 

Harvard. . . 

X 

X 

X 

f Iowa 

X 

Michigan . . 

X 

School  of  Education 

I Missouri . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

[ Chicago . . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Harvard. . . 

X 

[Stanford . . 

X 

X 

College  of  Education 

[ Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

1 Chicago . . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Teachers  College 

Missouri . . 

X 
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it  had  achieved  an  identity  represented  either  by  a separate  depart- 
ment, or  by  a division,  or  by  a school  of  education.  By  1923-24 
five  of  the  six  called  their  professional  schools,  Schools  of  Education, 
while  the  sixth,  Iowa,  called  hers  a College  of  Education.  The  signi- 
ficant fact  is  not  that  there  was  such  close  agreement  as  to  the  name 
to  be  given  to  the  professional  school  but  that  each  of  the  institutions, 
as  has  been  noted  in  the  sections  on  professional  aims,  had  set  up  an 
organization  definitely  professional  in  name  and  purpose,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a distinct  identity  which  caused  it  to  stand  out  from  the 
conglomerate  of  the  university  in  the  same  way  as  do  Schools  of  Law 
or  of  Medicine.  That  the  internal  organization  of  the  five  Schools 
of  Education  is  to  a degree  unique  for  each  of  the  Schools,  that  the 
one  College  seems  curiously  similar  in  structure  to  two  of  the  Schools, 
that  there  is  in  fact  no  close  agreement  evident  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  School  of  Education  is  unimportant  for  this  interpretation. 
The  trend  is  distinctly  toward  more  careful  definition  of  scope  and 
purpose,  more  complete  autonomy  in  organization,  and  more  com- 
plete control  of  educational  policy  and  curricular  offerings. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


FINDINGS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  REGARD  TO 
STATEMENTS  OF  AIM 

The  aims  which  have  at  various  times  controlled  the  six  profes- 
sional schools  treated  in  this  study  fall  into  three  well-defined  groups. 
The  first  of  these  groups  will  be  designated,  “General  Aims,”  the 
second,  “Inclusive  Training  Objectives,”  and  the  third,  “Specfiic 
Training  Objectives.”  Each  of  the  three  groups  will  be  discussed 
separately.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only  those  aims  are  con- 
sidered which  have  appeared  in  print,  in  catalogs  or  special  annouce- 
ments,  in  annual  reports,  and  in  other  published  statements  eman- 
ating from  responsible  authorities.  Therefore,  the  aims  presented 
can  be  considered  complete  only  in  that  they  represent  what  has 
actually  been  printed;  they  are  in  a sense  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator for  the  institutions  studied.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
programs  of  study  set  up  as  training  for  definite  objectives  (e.  g.  for 
the  training  of  vocational  guidance  directors  at  Harvard)  are  as 
legitimately  evidences  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  an  institution  as 
are  the  distinct  statements  of  aim  which  it  may  have  printed.  Ac- 
cordingly there  are  listed  as  aims  in  Tables  9,  10,  and  11  certain 
statements  which  the  writer  has  formulated  from  types  of  programs 
set  up  to  meet  definite  vocational  objectives. 

The  tables  which  follow  (9,  10,  11)  present  43  aims,  under  the 
heads  indicated  above,  for  two  periods,  “Before  1900”  and  “After 
1900.”  The  writer  chose  the  year  1900  as  a division  point  because 
he  believes  that  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  definitely 
marks  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  education  in  the  United  States. 
“The  quarter  of  a century  just  passed  encompasses  no  ordinary 
years  in  the  history  of  education.  It  was  the  most  extraordinary 
period  in  American  educational  development.  No  single  span  of 
time  in  America  or  elsewhere  has  covered  such  important  changes 
in  the  philosophy,  the  science,  and  the  practise  of  school  adminis- 
tration.” The  data  presented  in  this  and  other  sections  emphasize 
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the  truth  of  this  quotation  from  President  Suzzallo  of  the  University 
of  Washington.  * 

General  Aims 

Table  9 lists  the  nine  general  aims  formulated  by  the  six  institu- 
tions which  form  the  basis  of  this  study.  Chronologically  the  table 
indicates  when,  with  reference  to  the  date  1900,  the  various  state- 
ments appeared.  Thus,  the  aim  “to  be  a professional  school”  was 
published  by  Missouri  before  1900;  and  by  Iowa,  Missouri,  Chicago, 
and  Harvard,  after  1900. 

Each  of  three  general  aims  was  accepted  after  1900  by  four  insti- 
tutions as  indicative  of  the  type  of  educational  endeavor  they  desired 
to  foster.  The  first  aim  “to  be  a professional  school”  had  been  defi- 
nitely stated  before  1900  by  but  one  school,  Missouri.  It  was  sub- 
scribed to  explicitly  after  1900  by  Iowa,  Missouri,  Chicago,  and 
Harvard.  By  implication,  however,  the  statement  which  had 
served  Michigan  from  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  education,  “to 
secure  to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  advantages  of  a pro- 
fession,” indicated  that  the  purpose  of  its  Department  of  Education 
was  to  be  a professional  school.  Similarly  aim  number  7,  “to  corre- 
late all  University  forces  contributing  to  the  professional  training  of 
educators,”  emphasized  the  professional  ideal  at  Iowa  and  at 
Stanford.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted  that  “to  be  a professional 
school,”  was  actually  a controlling  purpose  in  all  of  the  institutions 
studied. 

The  acceptance  since  1900  by  all  six  institutions  of  the  profes- 
sional aim,  as  contrasted  with  its  acceptance  before  1900  by  two 
(including  Michigan),  is  significant  for  the  attitude  it  reveals  toward 
professional  training  for  educators.  Whether  this  acceptance  is 
expressed  in  a statement  like  Iowa’s,  “The  specific  aim  of  the  School 
of  Education  is  to  be  a professional  school  of  high  grade”;  or  in 
Chicago’s  assertion  “Scientific  facts  about  school  practices  and 
results  . . . can  be  put  into  form  which  are  as  specific  and  exact 

as  the  professional  information  given  in  schools  of  medicine  or  engi- 
neering”; or  in  the  still  more  definite  assertion  by  Missouri,  “The 
School  of  Education  is  a professional  school  for  teachers  taking 
rank  with  Schools  of  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Journalism”; 
the  characteristic  which  has  unmistakably  emerged  is  the  claiming 


*Suzzallo,  Henry.  In  Twenty-five  years  in  Education.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1924.  p.  13. 
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TABLE  9 

General  Aims  of  Six  Professional  Schools  of  Education 
Before  and  After  1900 


Institutions  Announcing  Aims* 


Statement  of  Aim  or  Objective 

Before  1900 

After  1900 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

1.  To  be  a professional  school . . . 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

2.  To  give  instruction  in  the 
history,  theory,  and  prac- 
tice of  education 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

3.  To  provide  general  courses  in 
education  for  cultural  pur- 
poses for  students  not  in- 
tending to  teach  

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

4.  To  promote  the  scientific 
study  of  education 

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

X 

3 

5.  To  correlate  all  university 
forces  contributing  to  pro- 
fessional training  of  educa- 
tors   

0 

X 

X 

2 

6.  To  secure  to  teaching  the 

rights,  prerogatives,  and 
advantages  of  a profession . 

7.  To  offer  facilities  and  direc- 

tions leading  toward  higher 
degrees 

X 

1 

X 

1 

0 

X 

1 

8.  To  establish  close  relation- 
ships with  the  high  schools 
of  the  state 

X 

X 

2 

x 

1 

9.  To  afford  opportunity  for 
original  research  in  educa- 
tion   

0 

X 

1 

*The  numbers  1 to  6 designate  the  institutions  as  follows:  1,  Iowa;  2,  Michigan;  3,  Missouri;  4,  Chi- 
cago;  5,  Harvard;  6,  Stanford. 
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of  kinship  with  the  other  established  professional  schools,  together 
with  the  demand  for  the  recognition  and  the  responsibility  which 
such  a professional  standing  justifies. 

The  second  aim,  “To  give  instruction  in  the  history,  theory,  and 
practice  of  education,”  was  a statement  of  purpose  which  served 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Stanford  previous  to  1900,  and  which  was 
used  after  that  date  by  Chicago,  Harvard,  Stanford,  and  Michigan. 
It  is  significant  that  the  only  institution  which  did  not  use  it  at  some 
time  during  its  history  was  Missouri,  the  one  School  of  Education 
whose  work  includes  no  close  relationship  to  a liberal  arts  faculty. 
Such  a general  statement  of  purpose  is  probably  out  of  place  in  the 
list  of  objectives  for  a professional  school,  yet  its  use  since  1900  by 
four  of  the  six  institutions  indicates  a tendency  not  to  discard  hur- 
riedly an  aim  which  has  undoubtedly  served  to  emphasize  those 
aspects  of  the  study  of  education  which  are  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal in  their  nature. 

The  third  general  aim,  upon  a first  reading,  appears  to  be  open  to 
the  same  criticism  as  the  one  which  has  just  been  discussed,  but  the 
criticism  disappears  when  the  objective  is  interpreted  to  mean  exact- 
ly what  it  says.  “To  provide  general  courses  in  education  for  cul- 
tural purposes  for  students  not  intending  to  teach,”  implies  that 
there  is  a body  of  knowledge  concerning  education  which  may  be 
useful  to  students  of  other  subjects.  Iowa  phrases  the  idea  admir- 
ably: “The  provision  of  courses  in  the  various  fields  of  education 
that  students  not  primarily  preparing  to  be  teachers  may  receive 
certain  training  in  education  as  a portion  of  their  preparation  for 
effective  participation  in  social  life.”  Harvard  provides  “opportun- 
ity for  the  study  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  citizen.” 

Two  institutions  conceived  this  aim  before  1900,  two  more  after 
that  date.  The  trend  is  toward  courses  definitely  organized  and 
taught  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  college  man  and  woman  alive 
to  the  problems  of  modern  education.  Such  courses  will  not  be  pro- 
fessional in  character,  any  more  than  a course  in  contemporary 
civilization  is  professional.  They  will  be  based  on  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  every  person  is  called  upon  at  times  to  exercise  his  judgment 
in  regard  to  public  schools  either  at  the  polls  or  in  connection  with  the 
problems  of  his  own  children,  or  possibly  in  the  meetings  of  a Board 
of  Education.  An  enlightened  citizenry  is  the  great  bulwark  of 
twentieth  century  schools. 
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“To  promote  the  scientific  study  of  education”  is  the  fourth 
significant  objective.  Two  institutions  enunciated  it  before  1900. 
Three,  of  which  only  one  had  stated  it  before,  wrote  the  aim  into 
their  platforms  after  1900.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  trend  implied 
in  this  aim;  it  is  toward  careful  and  precise  measurement  of  educa- 
tional facts,  faithful  and  adequate  interpretation  of  educational  data, 
continued  and  protracted  investigation  of  all  the  phenomena  bound 
up  in  the  process  we  call  education.  It  is  a profoundly  significant 
trend  and,  if  kept  subordinate  to  the  cardinal  aim  of  education, 
which  is  to  bring  youth  to  intellectual  and  social  maturity,  will 
result  in  an  accumulation  of  dependable  data  upon  which  an  unassail- 
able science  of  education  may  be  built. 

The  five  remaining  aims  in  this  group  are  of  little,  if  any,  signifi- 
cance to  this  interpretation.  Number  five  must  be  thought  of  in 
terms  of  the  administrative  organization  in  effect  at  the  institutions 
represented,  Stanford  and  Iowa,  in  which  the  faculty  organization  of 
the  school  and  college  cuts  across  the  faculty  of  the  liberal  arts  college. 
It  has  also  been  interpreted  as  indicative  of  the  desire  for  professional 
identity,  as  has  Michigan’s  statement  which  comes  sixth  in  the  list. 
The  seventh  and  ninth  aims  are  implied  in  the  four  which  have  been 
discussed  at  length.  Number  8 is  peculiar  to  the  two  institutions 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  high  school  visiting  and  accrediting, 
although  but  one,  Michigan,  stated  it  as  an  aim  after  1900. 

Inclusive  Training  Objectives 

Six  statements  of  aims  are  included  in  this  category,  only  one  of 
which  has  at  any  time  served  more  than  two  institutions. 

In  a sense  all  six  aims  listed  in  Table  10  are  transitional  in  nature; 
they  mark  the  middle  ground  between  the  general  aims  discussed  in 
the  section  immediately  preceding  this  one  and  the  specific  objec- 
tives which  will  be  treated  in  the  following  section.  As  such  they  are 
significant  because  they  indicate  the  beginning  of  definite  professional 
aims  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier  more  vague  and  general  objec- 
tives. It  is  as  if  a school  of  medicine  had  progressed  from  the  stage  in 
which  it  gave  “instruction  in  the  healing  arts,”  to  the  point  where  it 
distinguished  surgeons  from  physicians,  but  did  not  yet  state  its 
objectives  in  terms  of  the  training  of  eye  specialists,  or  of  obstetri- 
cians, or  of  pediatricians. 

Therefore  these  aims,  although  they  are  in  terms  of  professional 
objectives,  are  inclusive  rather  than  specific.  Three  groups  of  edu- 
cational workers  are  listed : supervisors  and  administrators,  teachers, 
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TABLE  10 

Inclusive  Training  Objectives  of  Six  Professional  Schools  of  Education 


*The  numbers  1 to  6 designate  the  institutions  as  follows:  1,  Iowa;  2,  Michigan;  3,  Missouri;  4,  Chi- 
chago;  5,  Harvard;  6,  Stanford. 
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and  educational  experts  or  specialists.  Whether  or  not  an  adminis- 
trator shall  be  considered  an  educational  expert  is  not  clear  from  the 
statement  of  these  aims.  Whether  preparing  teachers  for  advanced 
schools  means  preparing  for  high  schools,  or  for  junior  colleges,  or  for 
normal  schools  cannot  be  determined.  As  transitional  aims  they  are 
significant  therefore  mainly  because  they  evidence  the  beginning  of 
the  trend  from  emphasis  on  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  to  empha- 
sis on  the  particular  task  or  group  of  tasks  an  educational  worker  will 
be  called  upon  to  face,  a trend  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
aims  next  to  be  considered. 

Specific  Training  Objectives 

Table  11,  which  appears  below,  lists  the  twenty-eight  objectives 
which,  either  because  of  definite  printed  statements  to  that  effect  or 
because  of  the  fact  that  special  programs  of  study  have  been  an- 
nounced to  meet  the  need  indicated,  may  be  interpreted  as  specific 
training  objectives. 

The  most  significant  trend  shown  by  this  table  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  twenty-eight  objectives  listed  only  two  had  been 
announced  by  any  institution  before  1900.  The  movement  toward 
definiteness  and  preciseness  of  purpose  is  entirely  a movement  of 
the  past  quarter  century,  1900-1925. 

Concerning  five  of  the  objectives  there  was  unanimous  agreement. 
All  the  institutions,  after  1900,  considered  the  training  of  instructors 
in  education  for  colleges  and  normal  schools  as  one  of  their  functions. 
Chicago  went  so  far  as  to  differentiate  between  teachers  of  educa- 
tion in  normal  schools,  those  in  small  colleges,  and  those  in  universi- 
ties, setting  up  separate  training  programs,  in  part,  for  each  group. 
Similarly,  all  the  institutions  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  train 
superintendents  of  schools,  principals  of  high  schools,  principals  of 
elementary  schools,  and  high  school  teachers. 

The  next  three  objectives  (6,  7,  8)  were  announced  after  1900  by 
four  institutions.  The  first  of  these,  “To  train  directors  and  workers 
in  educational  research,”  is  not  mentioned  by  either  Iowa  or  Mis- 
souri. Since  this  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  trace  trends  entirely  through 
the  study  of  official  documents,  an  inquiry  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  two  schools  as  to  whether  or  not  they  aim  to  train  research 
workers  would  be  outside  its  scope;  but  such  an  inquiry  would 
undoubtedly  elicit  an  affirmative  reply.  The  trend  toward  the  pro- 
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TABLE  11 

Specific  Training  Objectives  of  Six  Professional  Schools  of  Education 


Institutions  Announcing  Aims’1 


Before  1900 


Statement  of  Aim  or  Objective 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

l.To  train  instructors  in  edu- 
cation in  colleges  and  nor- 
mal schools 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

2.  To  train  superintendents  of 
schools 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

3.  To  train  high  school  princi- 
pals   

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

4.  To  train  elementary  school 
principals 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

5.  To  train  high  school  teachers . 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

6.  To  train  directors  and  work- 
ers in  educational  research . 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

7.  To  train  supervisors  of  ele- 
mentary schools 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

8.  To  train  teachers  of  special 
subjects 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

9.  To  train  elementary  school 
teachers 

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

X 

3 

10.  To  train  supervisors  of  spe- 
cial subjects  . . . 

0 

X 

X 

X 

3 

11.  To  train  specialists  in  voca- 
tional education 

0 

X 

X 

X 

3 

12.  To  train  specialists  in  art 
education 

0 

X 

X 

X 

3 

13.  To  train  administrators  in 
vocational  education . 

0 

X 

X 

2 

14.  To  train  supervisors  of  com- 
mercial education 

0 

X 

X 

2 

15.  To  train  teachers  of  manual 
and  industrial  arts 

0 

X 

X 

2 

After  1900 
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TABLE  11 — Continued 


Institutions  Announcing  Aims* 


Statement  of  Aim  or  Objective 

Before  1900 

After  1900 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

16.  To  train  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  vocational  home 
economics 

0 

X 

X 

2 

17.  To  train  administrators  of 
vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams   

0 

X 

X 

2 

18.  To  train  specialists  in  school 
counseling 

0 

X 

X 

2 

19.  To  train  supervisors  of 
placement  and  employ- 
ment   

0 

X 

X 

2 

20.  To  train  teachers  and  direc- 
tors of  physical  education . 

0 

X 

X 

2 

21.  To  train  directors  of  kinder- 
garten-primary education . 

0 

X 

X 

2 

22.  To  train  teachers  of  music . . 

0 

X 

X 

2 

23.  To  train  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  normal  and  high 
schools 

0 

X 

1 

24.  To  train  supervisors  of  in- 
dustrial education 

0 

X 

1 

25.  To  train  specialists  in  home 
economics 

0 

X 

1 

26.  To  train  coaches  and  play- 
ground instructors 

0 

X 

1 

27.  To  train  directors  of  insti- 
tutional economics 

0 

X 

1 

28.  To  train  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  public  speaking . . 

0 

X 

1 

*The  numbers  1 to  6 designate  the  institutions  as  follows:  1,  Iowa;  2,  Michigan;  3,  Missouri;  4,  Chi- 
cago;  5,  Harvard;  6,  Stanford 
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fessional  preparation  of  research  workers  as  one  phase  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  a school  of  education  is  unmistakable.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  concerning  the  training  of  elementary  school  supervisors 
and  the  training  of  teachers  of  special  subjects,  each  proclaimed  as 
an  aim  by  four  schools.  Both  Iowa  and  Missouri  began  their  profes- 
sional work  in  education  with  normal  departments,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  to  find  each  of  them  emphasizing  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers  before  1900.  The  significant  fact  shown  concerning  this 
aim  (No.  9)  is  that  although  Iowa  by  1900  had  apparently  discarded 
it  as  one  of  her  functions,  evidently  desiring  to  give  more  attention  to 
training  elementary  principals  and  supervisors,  two  other  institu- 
tions, Michigan  and  Chicago,  joined  Missouri,  after  1900,  in  men- 
tioning it.  It  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  as  normal  schools  and 
teachers’  colleges  multiplied  there  would  have  been  a tendency  for 
higher  institutions  to  discontinue  emphasis  upon  elementary  teacher 
training.  This  study  indicates  at  least  a reluctance  on  the  part  of 
three  institutions  to  delegate  the  entire  problem  to  the  normal 
schools.  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  the  six  institutions  with 
which  this  study  deals  are  concerned,  of  a trend  towards  discontinu- 
ance of  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  as  a func- 
tion of  higher  education. 

Three  institutions  also  announce  after  1900  their  purpose  to  train 
specialists  in  vocational  education,  and  three  aim  at  training  spe- 
cialists in  art  education.  All  of  these  aims  are  significant  as  indicat- 
ing the  type  of  training  which  modern  education  is  requiring  from 
the  professional  schools  of  education,  and  the  tendency  of  such 
schools  to  specify  definitely  the  fields  of  educational  service  for  which 
they  deem  themselves  fitted  to  prepare  students. 

The  remaining  aims  given  in  Table  11  (13-28),  although  in  no  case 
announced  by  more  than  two  schools,  and  in  seven  cases  by  only  one, 
are  important  as  showing  the  wide  range  of  objectives  which  the  in- 
stitutions are  attempting  to  reach.  All  are  indicative  of  incipient 
trends,  for  none  is  announced  by  any  institution  before  1900.  All 
are  necessary  to  the  complete  program  of  modern  education.  To  say 
that  any  will  disappear  shortly,  or  to  indicate  which  of  them  will  in 
the  future  assume  major  importance  is  not  possible  on  the  basis  of 
the  data  from  which  this  study  is  made.  It  is  clearly  evident,  how- 
ever, that  their  number  will  increase  rather  than  decrease. 
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FINDINGS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  REGARD  TO 
EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOLS 

The  situation  in  regard  to  laboratory  schools  through  the  half  cen- 
tury covered  by  this  study  of  six  professional  schools  of  education  is 
portrayed  by  Table  12. 


TABLE  12 

Experimental  and  Demonstration  Schools 
1873-74  to  1923-24 


Type  of  Laboratory  School 

Institution 

73 

74 

78 

79 

83 

84 

88 

89 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

Elementary  School  an  adjunct  of 

( Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

professional  school  of  education . . . 

<j  Missouri  . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

[Chicago.  . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Secondary  School  an  adjunct  of  pro- 

j Iowa 

X 

X 

fessional  school  of  education 

Missouri  . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

[Chicago* . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Public  School  systems  used  as  lab- 

Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

oratories  for  observation  and  prac- 

Michigan . . 

X 

X 

X 

tice  teaching  

\ Missouri  . . 

X 

X 

Harvard!  ■ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

[Stanford!  . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Special  school  for  crippled  children . . . 

Iowa 

X 

X 

Table  12  shows  an  unmistakable  trend,  as  far  as  the  six  institutions 
with  which  this  investigation  deals  are  concerned,  toward  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  clinical  aspect  of  professional  training  in  educa- 
tion. Up  to  1903-04  three  institutions  had  sporadically  attempted 

♦Secondary  school  at  Chicago  included  in  1918-19  junior  college  courses  in  French  and  Spanish;  in 
1923-24  German  and  physics  had  been  added. 

tBeginning  in  1913-14,  “opportunity  to  conduct  educational  experiments  and  investigations”  in  cer- 
tain cities  was  open  to  competent  advanced  students  at  Harvard. 

ttStanlord  also  had  working  arrangements  for  practice  with  certain  state  normal  schools. 
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to  meet  the  problem  either  by  establishing  short-lived  demonstration 
schools,  as  had  Iowa  and  Missouri,  or  by  entering  into  some  sort  of 
cooperative  relationship  with  nearby  school  systems,  as  had  Missouri 
later  in  her  history.  Chicago  alone  had  embarked  in  part  on  the 
policy  which  she  was  to  continue  through  1923-24.  During  the 
period  1883-84  to  1893-94  inclusive,  covering  at  least  fifteen  years, 
none  of  the  three  institutions  then  in  existence  had,  so  far  as  published 
announcements  give  evidence,  any  courses  or  relationships  involving 
practice  teaching  or  observation.  By  1913-14,  however,  all  of  the  six 
had  taken  cognizance  of  the  need  and  were  attempting  to  solve  their 
problems  either  in  cooperation  with  public  school  systems  or  by  de- 
veloping a set  of  laboratory  schools  in  conjunction  with  their  own 
programs. 

By  1923-24  three  of  the  six  institutions,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Chicago,  possessed  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  professional  school  of  education.  Of 
the  other  three,  Michigan  was  building  a university  high  school 
which  was  to  be  utilized  as  a laboratory  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching;  Harvard,  although  apparently  enjoying  satisfactory 
relations  with  surrounding  school  systems,  was  pressing  for  a “build- 
ing of  its  own  ...  in  which  to  define  and  exemplify  the  best- 
known  organization  and  procedure  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation”; while  Stanford  alone  manifested  no  intention  of  changing  its 
policy  of  cooperation  with  local  school  systems  and  state  normal 
schools. 

Various  statements  of  the  function  of  the  laboratory  school  were 
enunciated  at  different  times  in  the  history  of  each  university.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  in  1923-24  as  to  the  purpose  of  such  a school 
may  be  summarized  in  this  statement:  the  purpose  of  a laboratory 
school  in  connection  with  a university  school  of  education  is  to  exem- 
plify the  best-known  organization  and  procedure  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education;  to  provide  adequately  for  apprentice  teaching; 
to  aid  in  improving  instruction  through  experiment,  investigation, 
and  testing;  and  to  serve  as  a laboratory  for  original  research  on  the 
part  of  advanced  and  competent  students  of  education. 

To  this  aim,  which  is  a composite  of  the  many  stated  by  the  six 
institutions,  all  the  schools  may  be  interpreted  as  subscribing  either 
by  definite  statement  or  by  implication.  As  a step  toward  its  com- 
plete realization,  three  had  in  1923-24  already  recognized  the  need  of 
bringing  the  laboratory  schools  under  the  control  of  the  men  respon- 
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sible  for  the  comprehensive  program  of  the  professional  school  of  edu- 
cation, and  had  built  university  elementary  and  high  schools.  One 
other  contemplated  initiating  its  program  as  soon  as  its  university 
high  school  was  ready  for  occupancy.  The  fifth,  through  its  dean, 
was  voicing  in  its  annual  reports  the  pressing  need  for  such  schools. 
The  words  of  President  Burton,  quoted  earlier,  will  bear  repeating. 
“Just  as  the  chemist,  the  physicist,  or  the  engineer  needs  a laboratory 
to  acquire  a familiarity  with  the  practical  aspects  of  his  profession,  so 
does  the  teacher.”  Toward  the  end  implied  in  these  words  and  for 
the  purpose  started  above,  the  trend,  in  terms  of  the  six  institutions 
studied,  is  definitely  pointed. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


FINDINGS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  REGARD  TO 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Table  13  gives  for  five-year  periods  from  1873-74  to  1923-24 
inclusive  the  various  requirements  for  admission  announced  by  the 
institutions  considered  in  this  study.  An  “x”  indicates  that  the 
requirement  specified  for  the  large  block  in  which  it  falls  was  pub- 
lished by  the  institution  after  which  the  “x”  occurs  in  the  year  under 
which  it  falls.  Thus  Iowa  required  senior  standing  for  admission  to 
professional  courses  in  education  in  1873-74,  1878-79,  and  1883-84. 

That  there  has  been  a fairly  uniform  tendency  to  raise  the  admis- 
sion requirements  for  professional  work  in  education  in  the  six  insti- 
tutions studied  is  indicated  by  Table  13.  Previous  to  1903-04  only 
one  institution  maintained  admission  requirements  different  from 
those  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  Iowa,  the  exception,  by  a ruling  of 
the  chair  of  education,  required  senior  standing  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  for  enrollment  in  professional  courses  in  education  through 
1893-94. 

In  1908-09  the  trend  toward  junior  standing  as  a basis  for  admis- 
sion to  education  courses,  particularly  when  these  were  pursued  with 
professional  intent,  became  evident.  At  the  end  of  the  period  covered 
by  this  study  (in  1923-24)  three  institutions,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  Stanford,  required  at  least  two  years  of  acceptable  college  work 
as  a prerequisite  to  serious  professional  study  in  education.  Chicago 
still  adhered  to  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  al- 
though, as  has  been  suggested  on  page  55,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
strong  leaning  toward  raising  the  standard.  Harvard  had  just 
established  full  graduate  status  as  the  basis  on  which  she  would  ma- 
triculate students  in  education.  Iowa  alone  manifested  contentment 
with  the  standard  which  would  permit  the  beginning  of  professional 
training  in  education  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  trend,  therefore,  is  definitely  toward  more  general  training, 
with  consequent  greater  maturity,  as  a basis  for  admission  to  pro- 
fessional training  in  education;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  to 
require  at  least  two  years  of  recognized  college  work. 
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TABLE  13 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Professional  Courses  in  Education 

1873-74  to  1923-24 


Statement  of  Requirement 

Institution 

73 

74 

78 

79 

83 

84 

88 

89 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

( Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

x 

Michigan . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Same  as  for  freshman  year,  college  of 

1 Missouri . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

liberal  arts 

) Chicago* . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

| Harvard . . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(Stanford  . . 

X 

X 

X 

Sophomore  standing 

Stanford  . 

X 

X 

IowaJ 

X 

Junior  standing  or  its  equivalent .... 

Michigan . . 

X 

X 

X 

x 

] Missouri . . 

X 

X 

X 

x 

[Stanford  j . 

X 

X 

Senior  standing 

Iowa}: 

X 

X 

X 

Graduation  from  a four  year  college 

or  its  equivalent 

Harvard  . . 

x 

♦There  is  an  apparent  tendency  toward  junior  standing  as  an  admission  requirement  at  Chicago. 
See  p.  55. 

fin  addition  to  junior  standing  Stanford  required  either  graduation  from  a normal  school  or  teachers 
college,  or  teaching  experience.  Graduate  students  were  admitted  without  these  restrictions.  See  p.  78. 

JNo  facts  were  available  concerning  admission  requirements  at  Iowa  for  1888-89,  1893-94,  and  1903- 
04.  For  purposes  of  this  study  it  may  be  assumed  that  Senior  standing  remained  a requirement  through 
1888-89  and  1893-94,  and  junior  standing  a requirement  through  1903-04. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


FINDINGS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  REGARD  TO 
DIPLOMAS  AND  DEGREES 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  1873-74  to  1923-24,  the  six 
institutions  have  granted  eighteen  different  kinds  of  documents  as 
evidence  of  the  attainment  of  professional  proficiency.  Of  the  eight- 
een, seven  have  been  bachelor’s  degrees,  three  have  been  master’s 
degrees,  two  have  been  doctor’s  degrees,  and  five  have  been  certifi- 
cates of  various  kinds.  One,  the  degree  of  Principal  of  Pedagogics, 
falls  in  none  of  these  categories.  The  distribution  of  the  various 
documents  by  semi-decennial  periods  and  for  the  institutions  grant- 
ing them  is  given  in  Table  14,  which  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as 
the  preceding  tables  in  this  study. 

Certain  groupings  are  evident  in  Table  14.  Four  institutions, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Stanford,  in  1923-24  were  awarding 
a teachers’  certificate — two  as  a document  supplementary  to  their 
bachelor’s  degree  in  education,  the  other  two  as  a document  supple- 
mentary to  the  bachelor’s  degree  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  The 
certificate  was  in  reality  a document  in  which  the  university  recom- 
mended to  the  appropriate  state  authority  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Stan- 
ford, the  Commissioner  of  Credentials  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion) that  the  holder  be  given  the  legal  certificate  entitling  him  to 
perform  the  duties  specified  therein. 

Likewise,  in  1923-24,  three  institutions,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Chicago,  were  granting  bachelor’s  degrees  in  education  to  qualified 
students.  Of  the  three,  Michigan,  however,  had  just  begun  the 
policy.  Harvard,  being  on  a graduate  basis,  granted  no  baccalaur- 
eate degree.  Stanford  recognized  its  majors  through  the  liberal  arts 
college. 

The  trends  are  not  easily  discernible.  There  was  at  Chicago  after 
1918-19  a decision  to  eliminate  all  documents  other  than  the  bache- 
lor’s degree  of  its  College  of  Education.  There  was  the  earlier  but 
opposite  decision  of  Iowa  after  1898-99  to  discontinue  the  Bachelor 
of  Didactics  degree  and  to  award  only  a certificate.  This  decision 
had  been  modified  by  1923-24  by  the  plan  of  awarding  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  School  Supervision,  a specialist’s  degree,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Iowa  contemplated  adding  in  the  near  future 
other  professional  degrees  in  education.  There  was  the  procedure  by 
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TABLE  14 


Professional  Documents  Granted  by  Six  Institutions 

1873-74  to  1923-24 


Type  of  Document 

Institution 

73 

74 

78 

79 

83 

84 

88 

89 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

Certificates: 

[Michigan. . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Teachers  diplomas 

■j  Chicago . . . 

X 

( Missouri . . 

X 

X 

[Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

J Michigan . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Teachers  certificates 

Missouri . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chicago.  . . 

X 

Supervisors  certificates 

/ Iowa 

X 

\ Chicago . . . 

X 

X 

Special  certificates 

Chicago . . . 

X 

X 

Teachers  recommendations 

Stanford*  . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

degrees: 

Principal  in  Pedagogics 

Missouri . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bachelor  of  Didactics 

Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bachelor  of  Pedagogics 

Missouri . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bachelor  of  Education 

Chicago . . . 

X 

X 

[ Michigan. . 

X 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  . . 

•J  Missouri. . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

! Chicago.  . . 

X 

X 

X 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education .... 

) Michigan . . 

X 

\ Chicago.  . . 

X 

X 

X 
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TABLE  14— Continued 


Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Educa- 
tion   

Chicago.  . . 

X 

X 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  School 
Supervision 

Iowa 

Master  of  Pedagogics 

Missouri . . 

Missouri . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education  

X 

Master  of  Education 

Harvard  . . 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Education 

Doctor  of  Education 

Missouri . . 

X 

Harvard . 

Corresponds  to  certificate  at  other  universities. 


Stanford  of  limiting  the  professional  documents  to  a single  type,  a 
recommendation  of  the  School  of  Education.  There  was  the  policy 
which  Missouri  had  followed  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  of  grant- 
ing a single  degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  supplemented  by  a 
teachers’  certificate.  Michigan  differed  from  Missouri  in  that  she 
awarded  the  degree  either  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  or  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  supplemented  by  a teachers’  certifi- 
cate, a policy  which  she  had  begun,  however,  only  in  the  last  five- 
year  period  of  this  study.  Chicago  had  for  nearly  fifteen  years  been 
granting  in  addition  to  the  two  degrees  serving  Michigan  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education.  Harvard  in  1923-24  was 
awarding  advanced  degrees,  Master  of  Education  and  Doctor  of 
Education,  which  were  almost  wholly  without  counterpart  in  univer- 
sities of  high  standing. 

The  trend,  though  slight,  is  definitely  toward  the  granting  of  bacca- 
laureate degrees  which  shall  be  recognizably  from  the  school  of  edu- 
cation, through  the  inclusion  of  the  term  education  in  the  degree 
title.  Thus  the  degree  for  students  majoring  in  education  has  tended 
to  become  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  rather  than  to  remain 
Bachelor  of  Arts;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  rather  than 
Bachelor  of  Science  only.  The  same  tendency  is  manifest  in  the 
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Harvard  degrees  for  graduate  work.  There  is  also  a distinct  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  three  public  institutions  not  to  discontinue  the 
policy  of  supplementing  professional  degrees  with  certificates  for  use 
in  meeting  the  legal  requirements  of  state  boards  of  education. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


FINDINGS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  REGARD  TO 
PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

Courses  Offered  in  Six  Institutions 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  study  (1873-1924)  a grand  total 
of  428  different  courses  were  offered  in  the  six  institutions.  Mani- 
festly, not  all  of  these  428  courses  were  of  equal  importance.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  devise  a method  by  which  significant  courses 
could  be  isolated  from  those  which  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
Significance  in  this  study,  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  persistency  of 
a course  throughout  the  period  under  scrutiny,  the  recency  of  its 
appearance,  and  the  number  of  institutions  offering  it.  Thus,  a 
course  which  in  recent  years  has  persisted  in  one  or  two  schools  for  a 
long  period  of  time  is  interpreted  as  being  indicative  of  a more  signifi- 
cant trend  than  a course  which  was  in  three  or  four  schools  in  the 
earlier  years  but  has  since  disappeared,  or  than  a course  which  has 
only  very  recently  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  institutions.  A 
course,  however,  which  has  been  offered  by  five  or  six  institutions 
during  two  recent  semi-decennial  periods  is  of  still  greater  significance 
as  indicating  a consensus  of  opinion  of  modern  educators  for  a period 
of  at  least  five  years. 

The  problem  of  isolating  the  significant  courses,  taking  into 
account  the  three  factors,  persistency,  recency,  and  number  of  insti- 
tutions offering  the  course,  has  been  solved  by  a process  of  weighting 
and  deriving  an  index  number  therefrom  for  each  course.  The  pro- 
cedure is  illustrated  below  by  a table  showing  the  steps  taken  in 
arriving  at  the  index  number  for  the  course  in  history  of  education. 

The  index  number  for  the  course  in  History  of  Education  is  338. 
This  course  has  the  largest  index  number  for  any  course  in  the  History 
of  Education  group  and,  when  the  three  factors  involved  are  taken 
into  account,  is  the  most  significant  course  in  the  group. 

The  summarization  of  all  education  courses  offered  in  the  six 
institutions  studied  for  the  period  1873-74  to  1923-24  inclusive  is 
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Method  Used  in  Deriving  Index  Number  for 
History  of  Education 

Product  of  Index  number 


Year 

Weight 

Number  of 

weight  times 

(sum  of 

times  given 

number 

products) 

1873-74 

1 

0 

0 

1878-79 

3 

1 

3 

1883-84 

5 

2 

10 

1888-89 

7 

0 

0 

1893-94 

9 

4 

36 

1898-99 

11 

4 

44 

1903-04 

13 

4 

52 

1908-09 

15 

4 

60 

1913-14 

17 

3 

51 

1918-19 

19 

1 

19 

1923-24 

21 

3 

63 

338 

presented  in  Table  15. 

The  courses 

are  listed  by  five-year  periods 

and  under  twelve  subject  groups,  according  to  the  procedure  followed 
throughout  this  study.  The  subject  groups  are  ranked,  however,  in 
the  order  determined  by  the  weighting  just  described.  Following 
Table  15  is  Chart  7,  which  portrays  graphically  the  growth  of  profes- 
sional courses  for  the  period  covered  by  this  study.  Chart  8,  on  the 
following  page,  shows  the  growth  by  subject  groups  for  the  same 
period. 

The  most  noticeable  trend  discernible  in  Table  15  is  the  remarkable 
multiplication  of  professional  courses.  The  ten  courses  offered  in 
1873-74  had  been  multiplied  four  and  one-half  times  by  1893-94, 
from  which  year  the  number  of  courses  offered  increased  at  an 
astounding  rate,  until  in  1923-24  there  were  forty-two  times  as  many 
as  had  been  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. Chart  7 indicates  that  the  curve  of  growth  was  not  yet 
approaching  flatness  in  1923-24.  The  trend  is  clearly  toward  a greater 
number  of  courses  in  the  six  institutions,  with  no  indication  as  to 
what  shall  constitute  the  upper  limit. 

Chart  8 shows  that  the  increased  growth  which  may  be  expected 
in  the  total  number  of  courses  will  not  be  reflected  in  all  the  subject 
groups  listed  in  this  study.  Theory  or  philosophy  of  education,  his- 
tory of  education,  and  elementary  and  rural  education  had  all  reached 
their  highest  point  previous  to  1923-24  and  were  tending  toward 
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TABLE  15 


Grand  Total  of  Professional  Courses  in  Education  Offered  in  Six  Institutions 

1873-74  to  1923-24 


Subject  Group 

73 

78 

83 

88 

93 

98 

03 

08 

13 

18 

23 

Index 

74 

79 

84 

89 

94 

99 

04 

09 

14 

19 

24 

No. 

Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching  . . 

5 

4 

1 

1 

7 

22 

60 

82 

98 

108 

114 

8405 

Educational  Psychology 

3 

7 

19 

21 

45 

55 

77 

4093 

Administration  and  Supervision . . . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

7 

12 

13 

17 

31 

46 

75 

3712 

History  of  Education 

1 

2 

3 

8 

11 

15 

23 

28 

22 

20 

3000 

Theory  or  Philosophy 

3 

2 

6 

5 

12 

23 

27 

36 

27 

24 

17 

2598 

Elementary  and  Rural  Education .... 

1 

8 

12 

17 

26 

24 

1603 

Secondary  Education 

3 

5 

9 

12 

12 

20 

25 

1488 

Vocational  Education 

1 

2 

6 

6 

21 

38 

1426 

Unclassified  Courses 

1 

9 

9 

10 

5 

12 

780 

Social  Education 

3 

6 

9 

7 

7 

9 

687 

Physical  Education 

2 

1 

5 

8 

6 

6 

11 

661 

Comparative  Education 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

3 

389 

Grand  Total 

10 

9 

14 

12 

46 

90 

176 

238 

292 

344 

428 

*The  detailed  data  from  which  Table  15  has  been  compiled  are  on  file  in  the  original  copy  of  this  study 
in  the  library  of  the  Teachers  College.  Therein  the  428  different  courses  are  tabulated  in  the  order  of 
their  significance  by  the  method  described  on  page  112. 


73 

774 

/Od 

702 

36 

30 

04 

70 

72 

66 

60 

54 

43 

42 

36 

30 

24 

/O 

12 

6 
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fewer  courses  in  each  succeeding  five-year  period,  the  tendency  being 
most  marked  in  theory  of  education  and  in  history  of  education.  Ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  is  shown  by  the  curves  for  educational  psychol- 
ogy, administration  and  supervision,  and  vocational  education.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  next  decade  will  be 
reduced  for  any  of  these  three  groups.  The  curve  for  methods  and 
practice  of  teaching,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  concurrent 
development  of  secondary  education,  is  approaching  the  horizontal 
and  should,  as  far  as  the  six  institutions  are  concerned,  soon  indicate 
stability  unless  new  developments  in  secondary  education  cause  a 
change.  Similarly  the  curves  for  secondary  education,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  social  education  indicate  approaching  stability.  Only 
comparative  education  has  been  on  a stable  basis  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  curve  being  practically  flat  from  1893-94  through  1923-24. 

Certain  courses,  107  in  all,  were  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1923-24. 
Of  the  107,  there  were  ten  that  were  offered  by  two  institutions  and 
four  that  were  listed  by  three  institutions.  Which  of  these  107  cour- 
ses will  persist  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  That  the  three  institutions 
saw  fit  to  offer  courses  bearing  the  titles,  Educational  Finance,  Appli- 
cations of  Educational  Tests,  Advanced  Statistical  Methods,  and 
Mental  Tests  indicates  that  those  courses,  or  others  similar  to  them, 
will  be  offered  in  the  years  immediately  following  1923-24.  The 
same  can  be  said  in  lesser  degree  for  the  ten  courses  scheduled  by  two 
institutions.  The  remaining  93  are  all  significant  in  that  they  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  course  with  which  the  faculties  of  the  six  institutions 
are  pioneering.  Examination  of  those  courses  offered  by  one,  two,  or 
three  institutions  in  1923-24  shows  a goodly  number  centering  around 
such  ideas  as  research,  the  problem  attack,  personnel  work  in  educa- 
tion, job  analysis,  vocational  education,  character  education,  and 
training  for  service  in  normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges.  The 
author  cannot  prophesy;  he  can  but  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
such  courses  are  indications  of  incipient  curricular  trends,  and  there- 
fore of  significance  in  this  study. 

Table  16  gives  another  approach  to  the  problem  of  significant 
courses.  It  lists  in  the  order  of  their  rank  those  courses  which,  irre- 
spective of  subject  group,  fall  in  approximately  the  upper  ten  per 
cent  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  six  institutions,  excluding  those 
grouped  under  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching.* 

*The  writer  considers  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  courses  dealing  with  methods  and  practice  teach- 
ing. The  data  are  presented  in  the  original  copy  of  the  study  in  such  a way  that  the  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested may  interpret  the  trends. 
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TABLE  116 

Courses  in  Highest  Ten  Per  Cent  of  Curricular  Offering 
of  Six  Institutions,  Excluding  Teachers’ 

Methods  Courses 

Rank  in 


Rank 

Name  of  Course 

Index 

Number 

Subject 

Group 

1 

Educational  Psychology 

398 

1 

2.5 

History  of  Education 

338 

1 

2.5 

Philosophy  of  Education 

338 

1 

4 

Comparative  Education 

311 

1 

5 

High  School  Administration 

272 

1 

6 

History  of  American  Education 

267 

2 

7 

Seminar  in  Administration 

252 

2 

8 

Secondary  Education 

250 

1 

9 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

247 

2 

10 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

239 

3 

11 

Principles  of  Education 

232 

2 

12 

Seminar  in  History  of  Education 

229 

3 

13 

History  of  Education — Ancient  and  Medieval . . 

227 

4 

14 

School  Administration 

218 

3 

15 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education 

217 

3 

16 

Supervision  of  Instruction 

200 

4 

17 

School  Hygiene  (Admin,  and  Sup.) 

198 

5 

18 

City  School  Administration 

189 

6 

19 

History  of  Education — Modern 

182 

5 

20 

The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

180 

1 

21 

School  Hygiene  (Physical  Education) 

165 

1 

22 

The  Junior  High  School 

162 

2 

23 

Statistical  Method 

161 

4 

24 

Elementary  Education 

153 

2 

25 

Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology 

150 

5 

27 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Schools .... 

144 

7 

27 

Seminar  in  the  Curriculum 

144 

4 

27 

The  High  School  Curriculum 

144 

3 

29.5 

School  Supervision 

143 

8 

29.5 

Seminar  in  Theory  of  Education 

143 

5 

31 

Administration  of  Education  in  U.S.A 

140 

9 

32.5 

Educational  Statistics 

139 

6 

32.5 

Vocational  Guidance 

139 

1 

34 

Moral  Education 

127 

1 

35 

Special  Research 

125 

1 

36 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Elementary 
Schools 

116 

10 

37 

Problems  of  Secondary  Education 

115 

4 

38 

Research  in  Educational  Psychology 

114 

7 
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Table  16  exhibits  certain  significant  trends.  Of  the  38  courses  in- 
cluded in  the  table  ten,  or  more  than  25  per  cent,  were  in  the  field  of 
administration  and  supervision.  The  group  having  the  next  largest 
number  of  courses  was  educational  psychology,  from  which  seven  are 
listed.  Following  in  order  are  theory  and  philosophy  of  education 
with  five  courses;  history  of  education  and  secondary  education,  each 
with  four  courses;  elementary  education  with  two;  and  social  and 
moral  education,  unclassified  courses,  comparative  education,  and 
vocational  education,  each  with  one  course.  The  trend  in  the  six 
institutions  is  toward  the  widest  offering  in  courses  having  to  do  with 
problems  of  administration  and  supervision;  while  educational 
psychology,  including  tests  and  measurements  and  educational  sta- 
tistics, assumes  almost  equal  importance.  Both  subject  groups  have 
reached  this  position  in  the  period  from  1893-94  to  1923-24,  no 
courses  in  either  group  having  been  offered  at  any  of  the  six  institu- 
tions prior  to  the  earlier  date.  Courses  in  the  theory  and  philosophy 
of  education  and  in  the  history  of  education,  represented  in  this  table 
by  five  and  four  courses  respectively,  and  therefore  apparently 
emphasized  less  than  the  two  groups  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  were  given  before  1893-94.  Theory  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation courses  were  listed  in  1873-74  both  at  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and 
a course  in  the  history  of  education  appeared  at  Missouri  in  1878-79. 
The  index  numbers  of  the  top  courses  in  these  two  groups  place  them 
second  in  significance  only  to  the  course  in  educational  psychology. 
Following  them  is  comparative  education,  ranking  ahead  of  any 
course  in  administration  but  represented  on  the  table  by  no  other 
course.  The  table  therefore  gives  two  kinds  of  information:  first,  the 
range  of  offering  in  any  one  group ; and  secondly,  the  comparative  sig- 
nificance of  each  course  irrespective  of  the  group  in  which  it  falls. 
The  first  trend  thus  shown  is  a tendency  to  offer  the  largest  number  of 
significant  courses  in  the  following  fields,  in  the  order  named:  admin- 
istration and  supervision,  educational  psychology,  theory  or  philos- 
ophy of  education,  history  of  education,  secondary  education,  elemen- 
tary education,  social  and  moral  education,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  second  trend  may  be  described  as  a tendency  to  consider 
at  least  the  first  four  courses  in  Table  16,  educational  psychology, 
history  of  education,  philosophy  of  education,  and  comparative  edu- 
cation, as  fundamentally  significant  to  all  professional  programs  in 
education,  and  therefore  to  include  them  as  basic  courses  in  any  pro- 
fessional curriculum. 
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Specialized  Curricula 

Definite  curricula  for  forty-five  fields  of  educational  service  had 
been  set  up  in  the  six  institutions  with  which  this  study  deals  by 
1923-24. 

Previous  to  1903-04  no  specialized  curricula  were  announced  by 
any  of  the  six  institutions.  During  the  period  1903-04  to  1918-19, 
inclusive,  a total  of  31  curricula  were  organized  for  training  educa- 
tional workers  in  special  fields.  In  1923-24  the  number  had  increased 
to  55,  a gain  in  one  five-year  period  of  78  per  cent  over  the  total 
number  of  such  courses  in  the  preceding  fifteen-year  period.  The 
significance  of  this  gain  is  clear.  The  trend  is  toward  the  setting  up 
of  specific  courses  of  training  leading  definitely  to  differentiated  fields 
of  service  in  education. 

Table  17,  which  presents  the  number  and  per  cent  of  specialized 
curricula  for  each  institution  for  the  two  periods  in  terms  of  three 
types  of  curricula  set  up  by  the  six  institutions,  shows  other  trends. 

In  the  period  1903-04  to  1918-19,  in  eleven  of  the  31  specialized 
curricula  offered,  that  is,  in  36  per  cent,  the  professional  requirements 
were  stated  in  hours  only.  In  1923-24  this  ratio  had  dropped  to  2 
per  cent  of  the  specialized  curricula  offered  in  that  year.  The  second 
type  of  curriculum,  that  in  which  the  professional  requirements  were 
suggested  but  not  required,  was  45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in 
the  first  period,  and  had  increased  to  69  per  cent  of  those  offered  in 
1923-24.  The  third  type,  in  which  there  was  prescription  of  profes- 
sional courses  with  a minimum  of  election,  had  also  increased  in 
1923-24  over  the  preceding  period,  the  figures  being  29  per  cent  and 
19  per  cent  respectively.  The  implications  are  quite  clear.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  rapid  growth  of  specialized  curricula  was  a marked 
tendency  to  eliminate  curricula  in  which  the  requirements  were  in 
terms  of  so  many  hours  of  history  of  education,  or  of  theory  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  some  other  comparable  group,  and  to  substitute  for  such 
generalized  requirements  either  curricula  in  which  specific  courses 
were  suggested,  but  not  required,  or  curricula  in  which  there  was 
definite  prescription  of  professional  courses.  In  both  these  cases 
the  growth  is  equally  marked,  the  proportionate  gain  in  1923-24 
over  the  period  1903-04  to  1918-19  being  53  per  cent  for  each  type. 
The  trend  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  toward  a situation  in  which  the 
prospective  worker  in  education  will  be  guided  in  his  choice  of  pro- 
fessional courses  by  printed  suggestions  indicating  which  courses  it 
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TABLE  17 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Specialized  Curricula  in  Six  Institutions 

1903-04  to  1923-24 


*The  numbers  1 to  6 designate  the  institutions  as  follows:  1,  Iowa;  2,  Michigan;  3,  Missouri;  4,  Chicago;  5,  Harvard 
6,  Stanford. 


is  desirable  to  take  in  preparing  for  a particular  field  of  service.  Sec- 
ondly, it  is  just  as  definitely  toward  a situation  in  which  the  necessity 
for  decision  on  the  part  of  the  potential  educator  is  limited  to  choice 
of  the  field  of  service  he  will  enter,  the  professional  curriculum  for 
each  field  being  almost  entirely  prescribed. 

Professional  Courses  Offered  in  Departments  Other 

Than  Education 

Table  18  pictures  the  situation  within  the  six  institutions  with 
regard  to  professional  courses  in  education  offered  in  departments 
other  than  education. 

Table  18  portrays  one  of  the  pressing  problems  of  professional 
schools  of  education,  the  tendency  of  universities  to  schedule  educa- 
tion courses  distinctly  professional  in  character  in  departments  or 
schools  other  than  the  department  or  school  of  education.  The  sit- 
uation appears  most  pronounced  in  Iowa,  where  the  percentage  of 
courses  given  by  instructors  in  departments  other  than  education 
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TABLE  18 


Percentage  of  Professional  Courses  Offered  in  Six  Institutions  in 
Departments  Other  than  Education 
1873-74  to  1923-24 


Subject  Group 

Institution 

73 

74 

78 

79 

83 

84 

88 

89 

93 

94 

98 

99 

03 

04 

08 

09 

13 

14 

18 

19 

23 

24 

Methods  and  Practice  of 
Teaching 

( Iowa 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 Michigan . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

33 

10 

Teachers’  Methods  in 

I Missouri . . 

100 

Special  Subjects . . . 

| Chicago . . . 

100 

100 

46 

9 

15 

15 

10 

1 Harvard. . . 

100 

[Stanford . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

91 

100 

93 

Practice  Teaching .... 

Iowa 

100 

Iowa 

50 

40 

25 

38 

Educational  Psychology 

Michigan . . 

100 

50 

| Chicago . . . 

8 

[Stanford . . 

17 

[Iowa 

50 

Physical  Education 

< Harvard . . . 

100 

[Stanford . . 

100 

100 

100 

distory  of  Education . . . 

[ Iowa 

100 

14 

20 

\ Chicago . . . 

100 

Secondary  Education . . . 

( Iowa 

50 

\ Chicago.  . . 

33 

17 

38 

has  consistently  increased  from  13  per  cent  in  1893-94  to  41  per  cent 
in  1923-24.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  25  courses  making  up  the 
41  per  cent,  15,  or  over  half,  were  methods  courses  taught  by  instruc- 
tors in  English,  mathematics,  history,  etc.  Ten  courses  in  education, 
aside  from  methods  courses,  were  offered  in  1923-24  in  departments 
not  under  the  control  of  the  education  faculty,  and  the  tendency  to 
follow  such  a procedure  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
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In  no  other  of  the  six  institutions  studied  is  the  tendency  to  follow 
Iowa’s  procedure  on  an  upward  trend.  All  of  them  at  some  time 
scheduled  courses  in  education  offered  in  other  departments.  Two 
did  so  only  sporadically;  Missouri,  once,  in  1898-99;  and  Harvard, 
twice,  in  1893-94  and  1913-14.  Michigan  in  1883-84  offered  14  per 
cent  of  the  education  courses  outside  of  the  department  of  education, 
a ratio  which  had  increased  to  30  per  cent  by  1893-94  but  had  become 
zero  in  1923-24.  Chicago  started  in  1893-94  with  two-thirds  of  the 
courses  outside  the  purview  of  the  education  faculty,  lowered  the 
proportion  in  the  next  decade,  returned  to  61  per  cent  in  1908-09 
and  1913-14,  but  afterwards  was  apparently  on  the  road  to  complete 
elimination  of  the  practise,  there  being  only  3 per  cent  of  the  courses 
so  scheduled  in  1923-24.  Stanford,  though  more  gradually,  was  also 
reducing  the  number  of  courses  in  education  which  were  given  in 
liberal  arts  departments.  The  percentages  of  all  education  courses 
given  by  the  six  institutions  outside  the  professional  school  of  educa- 
tion indicate  the  trend  conclusively.  After  1898-99  when  the  figure 
reached  the  highest  point,  23  per  cent,  there  was  a consistent  reduc- 
tion of  the  ratio  until  in  1923-24  the  proportion  was  only  10  per  cent, 
and  the  instances  were  limited  to  three  of  the  six  institutions.  Of 
the  43  courses  making  up  the  10  per  cent,  31  were  methods  courses,  a 
fact  which  indicates  that  where  the  practise  persisted  it  was  largely 
in  such  courses  as  the  teaching  of  English,  special  methods  in  French, 
and  the  like.  The  trend  is  definitely  toward  the  policy  of  bringing 
all  courses  in  education  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  faculty 
responsible  for  the  professional  training  of  educators.  Another 
decade  should  see  the  complete  elimination  of  the  opposite  practice 
in  institutions  of  high  standing,  except  in  isolated  cases,  of  which 
Iowa  may  still  be  an  example. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


THE  SIGNIFICANT  TRENDS  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SIX  INSTITUTIONS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  summarize  briefly  in  this  chapter 
the  significant  trends  which  have  emerged  or  are  emerging  in  the  six 
institutions  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  tendencies 
suggested  in  this  study  are  held  to  be  true  only  for  the  universities 
considered,  yet  are  typical  of  schools  of  education  in  general  to  the 
extent  that  the  six  institutions  are  typical  of  higher  institutions.  The 
trends  are  therefore  indicative  of  significant  developments  and 
changes  which  are  occurring  to  a certain  degree  in  all  schools  of  edu- 
cation connected  with  universities. 

The  outstanding  trend  is  toward  a distinct  identity  within  univer- 
sities for  the  professional  school  of  education.  There  has  been,  in  the 
six  institutions  studied,  a claiming  of  kinship  with  the  other  estab- 
lished professional  schools  together  with  a demand  for  the  recognition 
and  the  responsibility  which  such  a professional  standing  justifies. 
There  is  a tendency  toward  more  careful  definition  of  scope  and  pur- 
pose, more  complete  autonomy  in  organization,  and  more  complete 
control  of  educational  policy  and  curricular  offerings,  and  toward  a 
general  adoption  of  the  name,  School  of  Education. 

For  admission  to  such  a School  of  Education  the  trend  is  definitely 
toward  more  general  training  and  consequent  greater  maturity  as  a 
basis  for  professional  training  for  service  in  the  field  of  education,  the 
tendency  being  to  require  at  least  two  years  of  recognized  college 
work. 

In  recognition  of  a certain  degree  of  accomplishment  there  is  mani- 
fest a slight  trend  toward  the  granting  of  baccalaureate  degrees 
which  are  recognizably  from  the  School  of  Education  through  the 
inclusion  in  the  degree  title  of  the  term  education;  as,  for  example, 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

There  is  a pronounced  trend  toward  the  building  up  of  a depend- 
able and  unassailable  science  of  education  in  terms  of  careful  and 
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precise  measurement  of  educational  materials,  faithful  and  adequate 
interpretation  of  educational  data,  and  continued  and  protracted 
investigation  of  all  phenomena  bound  up  in  the  process  of  education. 

Coordinate  with  this  scientific  movement  is  a tendency  toward  an 
increasingly  larger  degree  of  attention  to  the  clinical  aspect  of  pro- 
fessional training  in  education,  in  order  that  Schools  of  Education 
through  their  own  experimental  and  demonstration  schools  may 
exemplify  the  best-known  organization  and  procedure  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education;  provide  adequately  for  apprentice  teach- 
ing; aid  in  improving  instruction  through  experiment,  investigation, 
and  evaluation;  and  provide  laboratories  for  original  research  on  the 
part  of  advanced  and  competent  students  of  education. 

Another  trend  is  toward  a continued  multiplication  of  the  total 
number  of  professional  courses,  with  no  indication  that  the  curve  of 
growth  will  in  the  near  future  approach  the  horizontal.  The  most 
rapid  growth  in  number  of  courses  has  occurred  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  administration  and  supervision,  and  vocational 
education,  and  here  there  is  no  indication  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
will  be  reduced.  The  situation  in  regard  to  courses  in  methods  and 
practice  of  teaching,  however,  is  approaching  stability.  The  same  is 
true  for  courses  in  secondary  education,  physical  education,  and 
social  and  moral  education.  Comparative  education  has  been  prac- 
tically stable  since  1893-94.  The  tendency  is  toward  fewer  courses 
in  the  fields  of  theory  and  philosophy  of  education,  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  elementary  and  rural  education. 

Coincident  with  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  courses  is  a 
tendency  to  consider  at  least  four  courses,  viz.,  educational  psychol- 
ogy, history  of  education,  philosophy  of  education,  and  comparative 
education,  as  basic  to  all  professional  curricula. 

There  is  a marked  tendency,  a movement  entirely  of  the  past 
quarter  century  (1900-25),  toward  definiteness  and  preciseness  in 
the  statements  of  the  aim  of  Schools  of  Education.  Coincident  with 
this  trend  a tendency  is  emerging  to  emphasize  the  particular  task  or 
group  of  tasks  which  an  educational  worker  will  be  called  upon  to  face 
rather  than  to  emphasize  subject  matter  as  such.  Schools  of  Educa- 
tion are  tending  to  specify  definitely  the  fields  of  educational  service 
for  which  they  deem  themselves  fitted  to  prepare  students,  and  to 
set  up  specific  curricula  leading  definitely  to  differentiated  fields  of 
educational  service.  The  professional  curricula  which  are  being 
organized  show  a very  marked  tendency  to  increase  in  number  and 
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variety.  The  trend  in  specialized  curricula  is  equally  toward  curri- 
cula in  which  specific  courses  are  suggested  but  not  required,  and 
toward  curricula  in  which  there  is  a high  degree  of  prescription  and  a 
consequent  minimum  of  election. 

There  is  a tendency  to  offer  the  largest  number  of  significant  cour- 
ses in  the  following  fields,  in  the  order  named:  administration  and 
supervision;  educational  psychology,  including  tests  and  measure- 
ments and  educational  statistics;  theory  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion; history  of  education;  secondary  education;  elementary  educa- 
tion; social  and  moral  education;  and  vocational  education. 

There  is  a tendency  toward  a reduction  in  the  number  of  educa- 
tion courses  offered  outside  the  department  of  education,  with  the 
practice,  where  it  still  existed  in  1923-24,  largely  confined  to  methods 
courses  in  special  subjects.  The  positive  trend  is  toward  the  policy 
of  bringing  all  courses  in  education,  including  methods  courses  in 
special  subjects,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  faculty  re- 
sponsible for  the  professional  training  of  educators. 

A final  trend,  not  professional  in  character,  shown  by  this  study  is 
toward  a policy  whereby  Schools  of  Education  offer  courses  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  the  college  man  or  woman  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
a sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  of  modern  education. 


